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SEMINARY ESTEEMED 
Southern Theological School Given 
Professor’s Home 


Tue Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary of Columbia, S. C., received the 
gift of a beautiful $10,000 brick home the 
first week in August, according to an an- 
nouncement received from this institution. 
This valuable gift was made by Mr. and 
Mrs. P. C. Price of Eau Claire, who have 
long been friends of this Lutheran institu- 
tion. This home will be occupied by one 
of the professors of the seminary. The 
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large and attractive house is built of brick 
and tile, has eight rooms, and is heated by 
steam. It is located at 1025 Wildwood Ave., 
Eau Claire. 

The final details of making this gift were 
worked out by the donors and the Rev. 
E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., the new president of 
the seminary, while he was in Columbia 
about two weeks prior. The plans were 
completed and the transfer made the first 
week in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Price are members of the 
Lutheran Church of the Ascension, located 
near the seminary. They have not only 
been active in the work of their own con- 
gregation but have also had a deep inter- 
est in the general work of the Church, and 
especially its institutions. They have kept 
“open house” in their own home for the 
students of the seminary for many years, 
and the students have found 
theirs to be a real “home” for 
the boys while in the seminary. 

Mr. Price was one of a group 
of men who gave the present 
site of six acres for the loca- 
tion of the seminary in Colum- 
bia more than thirty years 
ago. He was a member of the 
building committee for the 
erection of the Voigt Admin- 
istration Building about twelve 
years ago. He also served as 
a member of the building 
committee for the erection of 
two professors’ homes on the 
seminary property a number 
of years ago. 

When the original Lutheran 
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Publication Building was erected in the 
sixteen hundred block of Main Street at a 
cost of $40,000 Mr. Price served as a mem- 
ber of the building committee and was 
treasurer for this program. Later this 
building was sold for $80,000 and the 
amount used to erect the present Lutheran 
Publication House on Sumter Street. Mr. 
Price also served as a member of the build- 
ing committee for this development. 

He assisted in the founding of the Low- 
man Home for the Aged and Helpless, 
located at White Rock, in 1911, and has 
been a member of the Board of Directors 
since the beginning of this institution. He 
has been quite active in the 
development of this institution 
of mercy of the Church, serving 
as vice-president of the board. 

In many of these programs 
of development in various 
causes of the Church it is 
known that Mr. Price often 
made personal sacrifices of 
time, energy and money. He 
often assumed obligations and 
used his own personal credit 
in order that the projects 
might not fail. 

He came to Columbia in 
1885 from Lexington County 
and for the past forty-one 
years has operated a success- 
ful business on Gervais Street. 
He is known to his many 
friends as a loyal church 
worker and a man of excep- 
tionally good business judg- 
ment. His wise counsel and advice are 
sought by many. : 

This fine gift of such a splendid home 
by Mr. and Mrs. Price comes as a great 
encouragement to those who are working 
toward the development of the seminary 
into an institution of still greater useful- 
ness in serving the church and mankind 
in the field of pastoral training. 

Both President Cooper and Dr. C. J. 
Shealy of Spartanburg, president of the 
seminary’s Board of Trustees, were very 
appreciative of the handsome gift from 
the Prices. Both felt that it would be a 
great impetus to the work just as Doctor 
Cooper takes up his duties as president. 

The gift is a memorial to George Ed- 
ward Price, a son, and Mary Katherine 
Bodie, a granddaughter, of the Prices, both 
of whom died in infancy. 
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RDESON AT THE SAGA KINDERGARTEN IN JAPAN, AND LEAVING THE 
HOSPITAL AT TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Ons of the great privileges of the Madras 
Conference was that its geographical set- 
ting offered those of us who were dele-— 
gates from North America the opportunity — 
to see our respective churches in actio 
in Asia, Africa, and the Islands of the Sea 

Following the conference, I spent twenty- — 
one days in India, ten in China, and eleven 
in Japan. Add to these the fifty-four days 
spent on the water, the seventeen days of 
the Madras Conference, and it totals fou 
months—months never to be forgotten, fo 
they were filled with experiences 
opened for me a new and vital world. A 
each day unfolded, places that had bee 
geographical expressions became real, and — 
as they became real the great missio 
work of our Church took shape and pre= 
sented itself in all its importance. be 

In India I attended the All-India Lu 
theran Conference at Tranquebar; saw 
Taj Mahal, and in the days between vis 
ited many of our mission centers. Begin 
ning with Bhimavaram, I visited Tena 
and Nasaravupet. I was able to spend se 
eral days at Rajahmundry and Guntu 
and this gave me time to see all types 
our work: educational, industrial, med: 


missionaries. Visiting India now one 
zll India in a period of transition, and w 
should recognize this as we think of Indi 

Of my days in China, eight were sp 
in the Shantung Province, where all o 
work is located. This permitted me 
visit all our stations and to meet all ou 
missionaries. I even saw the proposed site 
for new work and saw, not only through 
the eyes of our missionaries, but thro 
my own eyes the great opportunity 
China offers as a field ready and eage 
for the planting of the Word. When 
survey our present program in China 2 
appraise it against the beginnings of fifteen” 
years ago, we know that China needs mor e 
workers and an increase in funds. 

Beginning at Ogi and moving north © 
Tokyo, I visited all but one of our cen 
in Japan and saw all of our missionar. 
During these days of marking time 
Japan, we need to support in every 
these workers of our Church. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


A Sermon by W. C. Schaeffer, D.D., Allentown, Pa., President of the Parish 


and Church School Board 


“Srupy to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 

Naturalists tell us that among the lower. 
animals each one inherits the habits and ac- 
complishments of the species. One blackbird 
has as much sense as all the blackbirds put 
together. A blackbird comes out of the egg 
fully equipped for his career. He begins life 
with a complete blackbird education. All his 
ends are met in securing the worms and berries 
he must eat to live. Among birds everything 
is due to what they come into the world with; 
nothing to what they learn in after life. Black- 
birds would still be just blackbirds, and their 
entire nature would get itself expressed just 
as well among eagles, or owls, or crows, as among birds of 
their own species. 

This is not true of girls and boys. Their traits and qual- 


ities have to be molded and developed. The habits, the 


furnishments, are not born with the child; they are acquired 
after birth. A child is not essentially an animal; a child is 
a soul, an immortal spirit. His best life is not from beneath, 
it is from above. This comes through the care and culture 
that impress the truths of the spiritual life and open the 
life to God. 

Society—of What Sort? 


If this is so and we are honest in facing the facts today, 
something is wrong. Judging by the product of men and 
women in a world of disorder, society is slipping. Parts of 
the world seem to be heading deliberately toward chaos and 
ruin. Elsewhere we see much injustice, much suffering, 
much stupidity, much waste. An analysis of vice and crime 
and penal methods for dealing with them, of mental dis- 
eases and their treatment, of poverty and its treatment, 
affords a grim picture. 

An apt summary of this is furnished by Pastor C. F. 
Yaeger in his little handbook on personal evangelism which 
has enriched the Church: “An age that gloried in the in- 
evitability of scientific achievement, that rose with it to 

‘the crest, is now floundering in its backwash of bloody 
destruction. With seventy-five per cent of crimes committed 
by youths under twenty-five years of age; with the steady 
increase in the number of divorces; with the disquieting 
‘indifference of secular educational institutions and the home 
to the cultivation of character building values and religious 


‘ instincts; with the blighting absence of the spirit of sac- 


rificial service and the injection into our national life of a 
conflict of grasping interests between class and class; all 


' these things are symptomatic of a decaying moral standard, 


a breaking down of the very idea of right and wrong, and 
the substitution of moral lawlessness.” 


Education Needs Religion 


Much modern education is based on a materialistic con- 


cept. Biology is controlled by a theory of life resulting 


from a chance arrangement of electrons, atoms and mole- 
cules. A mechanistic psychology resolves the soul into nerve 
connections of the brain. Personality is but a bundle of 
habits. Sociology denies the spiritual sanctities that hold 


AS together the family, the home, the marriage relationship and 


thereby the nation. The Christ of modern theology is the 
son of God only as we are all sons of God. The Bible is a 
guide for life, as Shakespeare is, as Milton is. 

The facts of the Christian life and faith alone can redeem 
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this situation. Nothing through the centuries 
has ever shaken a single claim or statement of 
the Saviour. The growing sense of inner need 
in the face of outward progress, the rise of 
nobler and juster ideals, are only helps in in- 
terpreting him. He is the spring and source of 
what is abiding in the quality of our civiliza- 
tion. His thoughts and character and purposes 
are the program of the race. 


Religion Needs Education 


How to share this passion and purpose is the 
problem. Christianity is a religion of the mind 
as well as of the heart. It calls itself “the truth” 
and invites testing and probing. It claims the 
vigor of eternal life and asks for investigation. Because it 
appeals to the intellect, it needs education. 


Those who seek to share and spread their faith must 
know what the Gospel is, what it is designed to do for the 
world, and how this can best be brought about. At the out- 
set of the missionary movement God used the trained mind 
of Paul to give system and form to teaching and truth. Ever 
since he has used the scholar as well as the saint. The 
Gospel is so simple that a child can understand it; it is also 
so profound that it requires the ripest culture. To make 
Christianity appealing to the college circle and the social 
club as well as to the lad in the church school or the man 
on the street is to become a mighty force in religion. 


In Luther, through the translation of the Bible; in Calvin, 
through the institutes; in Wesley, through the setting in 
operation of a vast enthusiasm for personal evangelism that 
captured the best minds of England God has shown how 
mightily he can use in this cause the well-taught, trained 
and prepared scholar. 


Christian Study for Christian Servants 


Christianity’s dependence upon efficient leaders and work- 
ers ought to stir in everyone the desire for the utmost 
equipment for service. All possible means must be used to 
discipline the mind, to acquire knowledge, to attain skills 
in setting forth truth. The God Who reveals Himself in 
nature, in history, in conscience and chiefly in Jesus Christ 
opens a field for study high as the heavens, deep as the 
earth, wide as mankind. 


As Dr. Wiles has said: “Whoever would teach must first 
be a student. We can never know all the Word of God con- 
tains, but we ought to know enough to teach others. I am 
not sure that the Bible yields up its treasures more easily 
than other books, which is another way of saying we must 
work for what we get. God is too good a teacher to hand 
the truth over to his servants without effort on their part. 
Other things being equal the best Christian teacher is the 
best Bible student. This is the way to get the life of Christ 
into our souls. The Bible is God’s store out of which He 
feeds us. To make it our daily study is to find ourselves 
growing in spiritual stature and power.” 

[Dr. Schaeffer is pastor of St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
Pa., where a notable work has been accomplished under his 
leadership. The parish has had adjacent to the location of 
the church a large number of unchurched people, whom St. 
John’s sought and gained by Christian educational methods. 
New buildings have been erected that are specially designed 
for parish education. Eb. ] 


The first installment of Church Councilmen’s Conferences, 
numbering twenty-one, appeared in last week’s issue of THE 
LuTHERAN. The second installment, numbering thirty-three, 
appears herewith. These fifty-four cover the month of Sep- 
tember. The first four, two in the Wartburg Synod and two 
in the Illinois Synod, are being held this week. 


Excellent Literature Will Help 


The Committee of Executive Secretaries has provided two 
pieces of excellent literature for free distribution at all 
CCC’s. One is a twelve-page booklet entitled “Men with 
a Mission,” and is an interpretation of the Order for the 
Installation of Church Councilmen. It follows the Installa- 
tion Service as given on pages 288 and 289 of the Common 
Service Book, and is informing and challenging. It will give 
the average church councilman an entirely new vision of 
his duties and privileges. The original copy for it was writ- 
ten by a prominent layman, and the finishing touches were 
added by a sub-committee of the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries. This is a piece of literature that every church 
councilman, seminarian, and pastor, especially the pastor 
who is about to enter upon his first charge, can study with 
profit. 

The other piece of literature is entitled, “God’s ‘For In- 
stance,” and is inspirational in character. It tells of the 
reactions of a pastor following his first afternoon of calling 
at the homes of his members in his new charge, and how 
his discouragement was turned into heavenly joy by a friend 
not a member of his congregation. This friend explained 
to him that he had at least one man on his church council 
upon whom he could depend as “a full-time assistant,” and 
a “pattern of good works.” How this particular church 
councilman, who was also the teacher of a Bible class, came 
to be known by a host of people as “God’s For Instance,” 
must be read to be appreciated. The author is a member 
of the clergy. 

This booklet and folder are attractively printed and beau- 
tifully illustrated on the cover page. 

Notice of a third piece of literature, sponcored by the 
Parish and Church School Board, which will be offered for 
sale at a nominal price, will be given in these columns next 
week. 
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Fifty-four Conferences of Church Councilmen and Greetings from Presidents of Synods 
By SECRETARY ARTHUR P. BLACK 


[Second List of Announcements] 


PLACE CHURCH DatTE LEADER 
Chicago (SS) Atonement September 19 Dr. Xander 
Chicago (NS) Willmette September 20 Dr. Xander 
Chicago (WS) Holy Trinity September 21 Dr. Xander 
Johnsboro Salem September 25 Dr. Beckstrand 
St. Louis St. Mark September 28 Dr. Beckstrand 

Inprana SyNop 
Richmond First September 26 Dr. Krauss 
Batesville St. Paul September 27. Dr. Krauss 
Anderson St. John September 28 Dr. Krauss 
Evansville Christ September 29 Dr. Spaid 
Mipwest anp NEBRASKA SyNops 

Grand Island St. Paul September 25 Rev. Wiegman 
North Platte First September 26 Rev. Wiegman 
Lodge Pole Immanuel September 27 Rev. Wiegman 
Davenport Christ September 28 Rev. Wiegman 
Lincoln Frieden’s September 29 Rev. Wiegman 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Kreuz Kirche September 22 Sec. Reinartz 
Lebanon Salem September 25 Dr. Baughman 
Lancaster Trinity September 26 Dr. Baughman ~ 
Pottsville Trinity September 27 Sec. Reinartz 
Mahanoy City Christ September 28 Sec. Reinartz 
PirrsBuRGH SYNOD 
Ridgway First September 18 Dr. Michael ‘ 
Erie St. John September 26 Dr. F. R. e 
Knubel 
Zelienople English September 26 Dr. Hamsher 
Leechburg First September 27. Dr. Hamsher 
VirGINIA SYNOD 
Knoxville, Tenn. St. John September 18 Pres. Pence 
Greeneville, Reformation September 19 Pres. Pence 
Tenn. 
Bristol, Va. Redeemer September 20 Pres. Pence 
Marion Marion September 21 Rev. Tabor 
Wytheville Holy Trinity September 22 Rev. Tabor 
Radford Christ September 25 Dr. Brown 
Roanoke St. Mark September 26 Dr. Brown 
Staunton Christ September 27. Dr. Traver 
Harrisonburg Muhlenberg September 28 Dr. Traver 
New Market St. Matthew September 29 Pres. Pence 


Presidents of Synods Speak Out 


We continue statements by presidents of synods, the first _ 
two of which were printed in THe LuTHErAN last week. In 
the set-up of the 260 Group Meetings two years ago, the 
ninety Pastors’ Institutes last year, and the more than 200 
Church Councilmen’s Conferences this year, our Committee — 
of Executive Secretaries has enjoyed the wholehearted sup- 
port of presidents of synods. Whatever success there has 
been in the development of the Promotional Plan through 
these successive set-ups has been due very, very largely 
to their cordial, sympathetic and highly efficient co-opera- 
tion. They believe co-operation is a two-way program. 
Their prompt response to our request for statements to in- 
clude in this series of articles is added proof of their con- 
tinued interest and practical help. Several statements fol- 
low. The italics are mine. . 


President Pfatteicher, Ministerium of Pennsylvania: 


“No conference within the Church today can be more 
vitally important than those of our church councilmen. 
and when I say that I refer to the pastor and the ch 
council, for in our normal set-up the pastor must be oS 
a member of the church council. On the other hand, 
he is not the church council acting as a lone wolf. The 
Church, as we all know, is facing the other CCC ofe 
today, which stands for the ‘Confused, Chaotic Con- — 
dition’ of the thinking of all of us. In days such as 
these we need the mind of God more than ever, and ~ 
church councils need to know that they are something — 
more than clearing houses for the immediate business 
of the local congregation. Our church councils are, in 


ing Companies’ of the love and power and righteous- 5 
ness of God as it must break into and through our very 
imperfect thinking. Never before has it been so tr 
that we must either stand together or hang togeth 
I am praying that the conferences of our church coun-— 
cilmen may be a tremendous spiritual uplift, ar 

especially for those who most need them.” 


. 
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j President Getzendaner, Iowa Synod: 
“The longer we are in church work the more we realize 
that a church is no greater than its leadership. We have 
\ found that the more our people know about our great 
Church and the tasks it has to perform, the more con- 
secrated they become. Thus when the United Lutheran 
Church in America offered its constituent synods the 
Church Councilmen’s Conferences, we felt that it was 
taking the greatest step in its Promotional Plan pro- 
gram. We are going to put forth the greatest effort in 
the Iowa Synod to make our conferences the best pos- 
sible, for we feel it will be one of the best opportunities 
ever offered to help develop the leadership of our 
various churches. It seems to me that the opportunities 
and benefits are unlimited. May God bless this great 
movement.” 


President Trexler, New York Synod: 

“These conferences will help our councilmen to be what 
they ought to be, and what most of them want to be— 
leaders in the congregation. In many activities they 
are leaders, because they know how. They can run a 
church picnic—or organize a bazaar—or plan an eve- 
ning of entertainment for men—because of their expe- 
rience in secular organizations. But in the great spir- 
itual purposes of the church their voice is not heard, 
nor is their effort felt—simply because, like children, 
they stand dazed, not knowing what it is all about. 
Pastors will here have a long sought opportunity. They 
should arrange in advance that every deacon be present 
at his conference. Nothing should interfere to bring 

hal the impact of the leaders of the church upon every 
man who bears responsibility in the local congregation.” 
¢ 


President Sawyer, Pacific Synod: 

“These conferences offer opportunity for instruction. It 
is taken for granted (perhaps too often) that every 
; councilman has a general knowledge of the duties of 
his office, as the result of the Installation Service. The 
CCC’s, however, offer opportunity to receive specific 
information—under special guidance—and in fellow- 
ship with other councilmen who have come to share 
experiences and receive benefits. Information imparted 
and received under these influences must naturally 
result in honest reflection. Entering into the spirit of 
: these CCC’s church councilmen will begin to see their 
office in a new light. No longer will the office be ‘just 
| a job on the council,’ but they will see it as a sacred 
office in the service of the King and of His Church. 
They will see it as a responsibility that challenges the 
best in them. Information plus reflection will result 
in greater consecration. A consecrated councilman will 
be an inspiration to the congregation in which he 
serves. I pray God that these values will come out 

of the CCC’s that have been or are to be held.” 


President Pence, South Carolina Synod: 

“The first CCC in this year’s church-wide series was 
held in Columbia, S. C., January 30, with Dr. Walton 
H. Greever as leader. So it was a success. However, 
meetings are not of necessity a success solely because 
of great leadership. The importance and nature of the 
subject under consideration are major factors, also. 
Our first CCC drew more than 100 councilmen. Before 
Doctor Greever left Columbia a representative of one 
of the largest churches in the synod called to tell him 
that its church council had indorsed the first CCC 
effort. Since that time other church councils have de- 
cided to deal not only with the material side of the 
church’s operation, but with the spiritual side in a more 
direct manner than ever before. And strange as it may 
seem to some people, no time is consumed debating 
whether councils could do more, or whether there are 
avenues which have been left untraveled. Almost 
immediately the great possibilities which CCC pro- 
grams present are recognized. When the CCC’s have 
covered our state there will be as one result hundreds 
of councilmen who will have a new vision of service, 
and with a greater determination they will move many 
a church program forward on a much larger scale.” 
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President Bard, Kansas Synod: 

“Contact with others is the secret of progress. A man 
who has seen Europe has a keener appreciation of the 
U. S. A. than one who stayed at home. A theologian 
who has familiarized himself with the religions of the 
world can talk more intelligently on his own. On the 
same basis a convocation of vestrymen comparing notes 
and exchanging views on the building of Christ’s 
Kingdom will vastly increase church efficiency. The 
story is told of an Arkansas traveler who was very 
accurate in the use of his whip. He saw a toad in the 
road and cut it in two. He severed the head of a rattle- 
snake. When he passed a hornet’s nest his pal sug- 
gested that he try his hand on that. But he declined, 
saying, ‘That is not a hornet; it is an organization.” An 
organization of representative laymen for the advance- 
ment of spiritual issues in our United Lutheran Church 
will be of inestimable value. Our weakness consists in 
divided interests. Organization is strength. 

‘This is the tragedy of human life— 

Not that men are rich; who has not tasted of poverty? 
Not that men are ignorant; who can claim to be wise? 
But that men are strangers!’ 

“To get together, and to develop an Esprit de Corps for 
the greatest cause in the world, would be a milestone in 
the history of the United Lutheran Church in America!” 


WHEN I AM GONE 


By Alex Tuer 


WHEN 0’ER my cold and lifeless clay 

The last fond messages are read, 

And friends and kindred meet to pay 

Their last sad tribute to the dead— 

Let none who love me here below 

Their grief proclaim, or teardrops flow 
Because I died. 


But rather let my friends rejoice, 

That while I lived, I raised my voice 

And gave my hand for others’ good. 

Had dried a tear where’er I could; 

Had raised the fallen, cheered the sad, 

And made some suffering brother glad 
That I had lived. 


DR. ERNEST R. McCAULEY OF BALTIMORE, 
MD., WRITES 


WE can’t get rid of sins in our hearts by knocking the 
church any more than the Chinese doctor could get rid of 
tuberculosis by breaking to pieces his microscope. 


WERE you ever standing by an engine when the belt to 
the fly-wheel slipped off? What a racket and wild running! 
Reminds one of church members who have slipped their 
connection with God and the church. 


Some words like birds 
Are beautiful and sing; 
And some like insects 
Buzz about and leave a sting. 


Human nature hasn’t changed. “Then they took up stones 
to cast at him.” That is still the world’s last argument— 
kill the other fellow if he doesn’t agree with you—war. 


THE power in the line on the street will not work your 
Hoover, and your radio, and your Kelvinator, and your 
lights, until you contact the power and bring it into the 
house. Neither can we run our lives right until we contact 
“the Power of God” and bring it into the home. I Cor. 1: 24. 
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IN EARLY CALIFORNIA 


MISSION OF 
SAN JUAN 
CAPISTRANO 


By Ciara L. DENTLER 


In THE autumn of 1775 the colonists on the 
eastern seaboard of America were concerned 
with the task of building warships for the 
seemingly inevitable uprising against the 
mother country that was looming on the hori- 
zon. Of the vast continent stretching away 
westward for three thousand miles to that 
other seaboard they had no conception. 

But on the shores of the Pacific important 
events were taking place at this same time. 
They were events preparing for peace and 
the planting of Christianity rather than war- 
like occupations. Here the Spanish padres 
under the guidance of the devout Junipero 
Serra were trying to establish missions where the gospel 
could be preached to the Indians of the Pacific Coast. Their 
dream, which was just beginning to materialize, was to es- 
tablish a chain of missions the length of the coast in order 
that the red men might be won to Christianity. Up and 
down they went over El Camino Real—the King’s Highway 
—in search of suitable locations. One had been established 
at San Diego and one at Monterey before this year 1775, so 
important in our nation’s history. 

All the missions, today mostly in ruins, are interesting 
both historicaly and architecturally. They speak of a beau- 
tiful, yet tragic past. The two that seem to us the best 
symbols of this Spanish era on our West Coast are San 
Carlos at Carmel, and San Juan Capistrano, half way be- 
tween San Diego and Los Angeles. At present we are con- 
cerned with the last named. 


Planting a Mission 

The beginnings were very meager and very fragile be- 
cause of unforeseen trouble. October 30, 1775, the usual 
ceremony of planting a mission took place: a crude wooden 
cross was erected, and around it a few Indians were gath- 
ered for a mass said by the padre. The group was small, 
yet rather motley, made up of a handful of soldiers, some 
servants with the missionaries, and some scattered muleteers. 
Always one of the first acts was to hang some bells that 
there might be a means of calling to matins or to vespers. 

The bells had scarcely been placed when alarming news 
of an Indian uprising in San Diego came. There was noth- 
ing to do but drop the work here, bury the bells for safe- 
keeping until some more auspicious time, and hasten south 
to the scene of the distress. 

Just a year later matters had been adjusted at San Diego, 
and Father Serra with two missionaries and a few soldiers 
returned to San Juan Capistrano to resume the labors so 
unfortunately interrupted. They arrived November 30, 1776. 
In the East on that day our Congress was debating a lottery 
bill designed to defray our military expenses. Totally igno- 
rant of any of these distant troubles, the padres dug up the 
buried bells,. found the cross planted the preceding year, 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


Beautiful in its ruins; the bells are hung in the 
wall between the church and chapel 


and consecrated it anew. The Indians — 4 
were again gathered and services { 
were held under the clear blue Cal= 4 
fornia sky. 

Gradually the Indians camein 
greater numbers to listen to the 
story of the white man’s God 7 
eventually to worship Him. 
church must be built and a con ‘i 
together with buildings 
where the Indians could be _ 
taught the things necessary 
to civilization. When we look | 
at these buildings, even in 
their picturesque ruined 
state, we marvel that sucha 
task could ever be accom= — 
plished by unskilled labor, 
with crude tools, and with | 
practically nothing but human | 
hands with which to build. __ 

The structure stands as a 
monument to the faith and 
patience of the missionary 
fathers who had the vision, 
and to the Indian converts 
whose untiring labor made possible this church. Every- 
body helped, even the children. The huge stones were 
brought in ox carts to the spot. There each had to be cut 
and carved by hand to fit its particular niche. Nine years, 
summer and winter, the padres and the Indians worked. — 
Finally all was completed: the thick walls, the massive 
roof with its vaulted arches, and the lofty bell tower that 
was visible from a great distance. It was dedicated Sep- 
tember 6, 1806. What a time of rejoicing! There was a 
two-day celebration of gladness that was entered into with — 
great fervor by the Indians, for during the nine years of 
building they had learned to know much of the meaning of © 
labor and sacrifice for one’s religion. The padres came 
from the other missions.of San Diego, Santa Barbara, San 
Fernando, and San Luis Rey; also a good number of gen- 
erals came from the forts. 

For six years life at the mission moved smoothly and ; 
happily; the congregation grew in numbers and spiritually _ ¥ 
as well. Then disaster came upon them. In 1812, when the — 
east coast was suffering from the man-made disastan of 


war, the Pacific Coast was visited by a devastating earth- i 
quake, and San Juan did not escape. > 
G 

Ruined by Earthquake [i 


Services were being held when, without a moment's 
warning, as is inevitable with earthquakes, the temblor ~ 
came. The thick, old adobe walls swayed and crashed. The 
trembling ceased, for the quake was only a matter of sec- — 
onds, but forty Wereniners were dead, and the church was 
in ruins. The silver crosses on the altar, the lovely old hy 
Spanish candlesticks, and the carved statues were unharmed. — 
They believed it a miracle. Who can say otherwise? 

The church was never rebuilt, and today we see it in 
ruins, as we must see many of the old abbeys of England, ~ 
and Scotland, and Ireland. In fact, San Juan has been com= 
pared to Melrose Abbey for beauty and solemnity of ruined 
> 
e 


arches and crumbled walls. 

A little chapel in the adjoining convent was used for wor- — 
ship, as it is used today by the monks who still keep their 
vigil amid the ruins. Here we can’ see the candlesticks and 
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crosses and statues that escaped the ravages of the earth- 


_ ‘quake. Many of the rooms are in a fair state of preservation; 


their condition is such that it is possible to observe the 
‘construction of the thick walls and of the great hand-hewn 


_beams,darkened and mellowed by time and the elements. 


The most perfect part of the mission is the old kitchen 
and pantry used by the padres, and the chapel of the con- 
vent. This was one of the earliest parts of the building be- 
cause they needed some sheltered place for worship during 
the nine years that the church was under construction. 
With the catastrophe of the quake they realized how well 
the padres had planned in providing this second consecrated 
chapel. 

The library is a storehouse of rare volumes and a veritable 
treasure room for the student of history who knows no 
greater pleasure than to delve into the annals of the past 
and bring to light facts that give breath and life to dead 
stone and wood. The vast majority of the books are in 


' Latin and Spanish, having been brought here from Mexico 


and Spain. Their fine leather bindings are in themselves 
works of art. One exceedingly rare is a Latin Spanish Bible. 


The Bells and Their Legends 
The arrangement of the bells at the mission is unusual 
and artistic. With the high tower demolished, the placing 
of them became a problem, yet one well solved by placing 
them in the wall that connects the church and the convent. 


_ An interesting feature of the bells is that each is named for 


the saint to whom it is dedicated. One is to San Juan, one 
to San Anthony, another to San Rafael, and so on. 

Legends have grown up around many of the missions: 
such places seem to invite the half mysterious stories that, 
while not believed, still interest and fascinate. San Juan 
Capistrano has its legend of the bells. This is the story that 
is told by the monks who still live here, tending the flowers, 
and feeding the many birds that gladden with their songs. 

There was a very gentle, beautiful Indian girl, Matilda, 
whose delight it was to care for the sanctuary and keep 
fresh flowers on the altar. One morning at daybreak Matilda 
died, and the bells, all untouched, began ringing of their 
own accord. Only seemingly of their own accord, but really 
not, for it was the angels who rang them. They sounded as 
they had never sounded before. The large one was always 
tolled for an adult, and two small ones for a child; but this 
time they all mingled together in sweet harmony. The 
angels rang them all; the large one signified the years of 
her age—she was an adult. The smaller bells chimed for 
the innocence and purity of her life—that of a child. 

Now the bells are still, the padres have gone to their 


_ reward, and the Indians are no more, but the ruins of San 
' Juan are a witness of the devout spirit and missionary zeal 
_ that was aflame on our Pacific Coast a century and a half 


jago. 


SUMMER SOLITUDE 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


How beautiful is lovely solitude 

After the noisy round of weary feet, 

The roaring traffic of the city street, 

And all the huddled, hurrying multitude 
Of some metropolis, uncouth and rude. 
How quiet this secluded woodland seat 
Amid the mighty green-robed trees that greet 
The noonday sun and bid him not intrude. 
Above this canopy of woven leaves 

The sky is luminous and silver-blue; 

The mossy carpet of the forest floor 

A sheen of soft and mottled light receives. 
Perchance, the Lord with heavenly retinue 
Will walk this way before the day is o’er. 
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TEA WITH THE COOK 


By the Parsonage Lady 


TuE tiny room was simply furnished with rattan chairs, 
a cot and a table. There were no pictures to look at and 
nothing to read but a Chinese paper. All the conversation 
was in Chinese. That left me nothing to do but think, and 
I was puzzling over something that Li Loku had said a short 
while before. 

Lin Chou interrupted my thoughts, apologizing for the 
purple stains on his otherwise spotless white apron. “Jam,” 
he explained. “Twenty-five-pound black currant. Big job. 
Hot.” He moved his chair nearer the narrow window and 
the cool sea breeze. 

The dark eyes of Lin Chou’s three daughters were fastened 
on me as their father offered me a cigarette. They could 
not understand what he said. 

“Hard work. Tired. Smoke lots.” He lighted the cigarette 
I had refused. 

The young Chinese, Li Loku had told me, see only the 
bad that is in white people. They never see the good. They 
copy only the bad. Now why should that be? The room 
was again full of the sound of soft Cantonese, and I returned 
to my problem. 

Li Loku was a Christian missionary in China before she 
came to do the same work among her people in British 
Columbia. “It is easier to win my people in China than it 
is here.” She had spoken sadly and very slowly, searching 
for the right English words. “Over here they only want to 
do what the white people do. And they never see the good 
that is in white people.” 

Lin Chou’s slippered feet went softly down the stairs that 
led from the above-the-garage apartment. The flow of 
Chinese continued uninterruptedly. 

Why should the Chinese see only the bad that is in us? 
I pondered. I was at the point of concluding that it must 
be because of some peculiar trait of the Chinese character 
when I suddenly remembered a friend from Paris and her 
scorn for Americans who go to her city and see only the 
lowest forms of entertainment. That opened the gate for 
a flood of evidence, evidence that the Chinese are so piti- 
fully human, so like all of us. 

For how long did we see only evil in the Red Man? Only 
laziness and immorality in the Negro? Why do we see 
cunning and deceitfulness in the Jew, and then try to “out- 
Jew” him if we can? Why do we move to the city and 
adopt its vices? Why do we go to New York and look for 
its night clubs? Why do we want to copy the ofttimes 
immoral rich or famous? 

Why can’t the Chinese see the good in us? Can the blind 
lead the blind? 

Lin Chou came up the stairs, carrying an enormous tray 
from the big house. There was a plate of fragrant English 
fruit cake, two years old, cake that he had baked. Paper 
thin English oat wafers, English bread that he had baked, 
spread thickly with butter that he had churned. And tea 
of course; not Chinese tea but the sort the English like to 
drink. 

While we drank the tea and praised the skill of the cook, 
I could not help looking across my cup at the three girls 
sitting so quietly on the cot. They wore native Chinese 
pajamas and their hair was straight. They ate but little of 
the food their father had brought up on the tray. It was no 
doubt “foreign” to them. 

“They come from China, two months ago,” Lin Chou told 
me. “No English.” He shook his head. 

As their sober gaze met mine, I wondered what they had 
seen in this household where their father was cook. What 
would they copy from the girls they would meet in high 
school? What would they see on our streets? What would 
they see in me? It was a difficult question, 
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A sit afraid but determined “to see it through,” a teen- 
age youngster stands in a student-crowded registration 
office of the college of his choice, waiting his turn to “sign 
up” for his courses, pay his first semester bills, buy his books 
and hustle off to hear the last in a series of more or less 
boring orientation lectures that are supposed to introduce 
him to undergraduate life. 

He is the typical freshman of 1939. There are thousands 
in his group doing the same thing on historic campuses all 
over the land. He personifies a new generation of college 
men and women. 

He and his mates are about the most important people 
we know this fall. Their experience in colleges may be 
the inspiration of a future leadership that will bring reason 
to replace current world madness, peace where there is 
now war, love where there is now hate, security where 
there is now want in the midst of plenty, and practical re- 
ligion where there is now indifference or word-worship. 
In the hands of the freshman of 1939 may lie the destinies 
of the church and the state. 

College administrators who have convinced him to attend 
their particular school, the professors who will teach him, 
and the parents who will pay the bills may well consider 
the question—What manner of person is this late-adolescent 
youngster who so matter-of-factly starts his college training 
this fall? 

In culling the material from which the freshman class of 
some 140 students at Roanoke College this year is enrolled, 
it has been my lot to contact or talk with at least five hun- 
dred candidates. It was a privilege. My respect for the 
potential college freshman has been heightened by this ex- 
perience and by similar work for the two years previous. 
President of Bucknell University, Arnaud C. Marts, defend- 
ing college youth recently, spoke of them as “the whole- 
somest, cleanest, finest group of young people to be found 
anywhere in America.” I think that is true. And this year’s 
freshman is a good example. 


Greater Seriousness 
This year’s freshman is a far different person from the 
freshman of ten or fifteen years ago. His environment is 
different. His emotional and mental outlooks are different. 


AERIAL VIEW OF ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, VIRGINIA 


FRESHMEN, 
1939 


By MILLer RITCHIE, 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Dr. Miller has been Alumni Secretary of 
Roanoke College for three years. He is now 
about to join the staff of the Department of 
Education at the College of William and Mary. 


Dr. Ritchie relates his article to young folk 
in college. There are others to whom much that 
he writes can be applied. (Editor.) 
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To the college freshman of 1939 his 
college experience must mean some- 
thing; it must satisfy him; it must pre- 
pare him. 

Certainly this youngster merits our 
admiration and our sympathy. But he 
needs more—our understanding. It might be well for us— 
his parents or his teachers—to think through with him his 
problem. Three factors are the basis of our analysis: What 
he has. What he wants. What he faces. 

The youngster who enters college this year is perhaps 
more intelligent than the typical freshman of any preceding 
year. He has had superior training. He is the child of a 
strenuous and changing age. About him he has seen the 
importance of intelligence, of adaptability, of training. The 
college-bound high school graduate, generally speaking, is : 
keenly aware of the value of the college degree he is seeking. 

Perhaps the freshman of this year has not had so firm 
a foundation in Greek and Latin as our great-grandfathers 
had, but he knows more about the city government and 
economic situation in his home town than John Doe of the 
entering class of ’23 or ’24. His mind is one that will respond 
to teaching in terms of the world in which we live. 

Our hero knows what he wants, perhaps more clearly than 
any student has ever known. There is a seriousness of 
purpose about this year’s crop of freshmen that is both 
pathetic and inspiring. They are so earnest in their desire 
to get from college “the answers.” Some of them will and 
some of them won’t. — — 
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Marriage Again Venerated 
Youth today looks at life as a serious proposition. He is. 
a different youngster from the “flaming youth” of the 
twenties. His attitude toward marriage is illustrative. Then 
it was fashionable to scorn that venerable institution, as 
youth fought for a mythical emotional freedom. Now, as 
James Wechsler pointed out sometime ago in the New York — 
Times Magazine, the American Youth Commission cites as 
one of youth’s major grievances the fact that “the depression 
forced some one and a half million young people who ~ 
normally could have been married to postpone this step.” 
The youth of today does not care for the questionable free- 
dom which his post-war uncles so loudly clamored for. 
There’s a certain frankness and honesty about the youth — 
of today that is a refreshing relief from the all-too-obvious 
hypocrisy of his elders. He may shock and hurt sometimes, 
but generally he is truthful. 
The freshman registering on American campuses this fall 
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is probably the most healthy specimen ever to enter our 
academic halls. He is a product of Boy Scout camps, asso- 
ciation with a sports-loving dad or pastor, and an age in 
which most educated people subscribe to the slogan, “A 
healthy mind in a healthy body.” He is, therefore, a husky 
youngster, pulsating with the joy of physical living and 
conscious of a keen desire to develop his mind to a similar 
degree of perfection. He is vital, eager, ready for an edu- 
cation and for the life which is to teach him to live better. 

Along with this seriousness of purpose and this glorious 
physical vitality, there is in the youth who unpacks his 
trunk on our college campus this fall a deep-seated skepti- 
cism. He has to be shown before he will believe. Perhaps 
the financial walls that sheltered his family from economic 
storms in his childhood have crumbled. Perhaps his city 
government is run by a municipal Hitler who defies the 
American Constitution in its guarantee of certain rights to 
citizens. Perhaps he has heard too much loud praying of a 
Sunday by good brethren also noted for their more than 
slightly unchristian characteristics in daily living. Perhaps 
something of this kind lies behind the tendency of the 
present youth to question everything until it has proved 
itself. 

Vague About Religion 

The typical freshman comes to the campus with a vague 

concept of religion. Most of the freshmen have been attend- 


_ing, more or less regularly, some church with their parents. 


There is little real atheism among the freshman ranks. 
In some homes the freshman has often heard discussed the 
vital issues of religion. He has made his parents his con- 
fidants regarding his idea of, or his doubts about, God. In 
other homes religion has been a taken-for-granted element, 
a matter of going to church, hearing the preacher preach, 
keeping out of mischief, and asking no questions. But what- 
ever his background, the average freshman is concerned 
about religion. He has many questions in his mind with 
which to baffle members of his future Alma Mater’s Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion. 
(Continued on page 21) 


THE CHURCH PAPER 


Protector of Religious Freedom 
The Tie That Binds Church Members 


Informer of Important Happenings 


In THE editorial department of Lutheran Standard, journal 
in English of the American Lutheran Church, the merits of 
the church paper are offered for consideration. Reminding 
our readers that the statistics apply to the A. L. C. but not 


to the U. L. C. A., we quote the editor, thanking Editor 


E. W. Schramm for the privilege. 


“Striking testimony to the importance of the church press has 
come from Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the School of Journalism 
of Columbia University. Said this educator (an Episcopalian) in 
a recent address: ‘In our own church we are apparently un- 
aware of the relationship of religious liberty to the printing 
press.’ He then remarked that less than ten per cent of the 
members of his church ‘see or read a church periodical.’ As head 
of a School of Journalism, Dean Ackerman knows the power of 


the printing press. As a churchman the dean knows how this 


great power can be harnessed to the preservation of Christian 
principles and to the advancement of the church’s program—if 
church leaders and members are alive to the opportunities in the 
field of Christian literature. 

“One of the chief functions of the church paper is to serve as 


a tie that binds together the individual members of our church, 


the individual congregations of our church, the several districts 
of our church; a bond of union that keeps the individual mem- 
ber and the individual congregation in contact with the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, her purposes and plans, her life and 
work. Similarly, the church paper is the connecting link between 
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the several boards of the church—which are charged with a 
great measure of responsibility in the prosecution of the church’s 
work—and the membership of our church, scattered as it is over 
some thirty-one states of the Union, five provinces in Canada, 
and two lands across the sea. These boards are responsible to 
the church—which means us 385,885 confirmed members who 
constitute the American Lutheran Church—and they look for 
encouragement and cheerful co-operation to the church—which 
again means us 385,885 individual members of our church. 

“In recent weeks a number of the church’s boards—the Board 
of Pensions, the Board of Trustees, the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion, the Board of Publication, the Board of Foreign Missions— 
have met. It is largely through the pages of the church papers 
that the action taken and the programs resolved upon at these 
meetings reach our people. 

“Perhaps our boards should make even larger use of the church 
papers in an effort to share with the whole church some of the 
joys and successes, some of the difficult problems, some of the 
cherished hopes and plans, the consideration of which occupies 
so much time at these meetings of the boards. It has often been 
remarked at a board meeting: ‘If only the whole church could 
have this situation as clearly before it as we do at this meeting, 
what a difference it would make in the interest shown in this 
work and the efforts made to advance it.’ That is unquestionably 
true. Information does bring inspiration. When Christian people 
are adequately informed of real opportunities and needs in the 
Lord’s work, they do something about it—and do it joyfully. 
They pray more intelligently and fervently. They give more 
willingly and liberally. 

“The church papers are not a perfect bond of union—because, 
among other things, their contents are not perfect and their cir- 
culation falls far short of reaching our entire constituency—but 
the church papers do help to promote that unity of our church, 
that Christian fellowship of all our members, that common 
interest in all our work that is absolutely necessary to the whole- 
some, effective operation of our church.” 


THE RETREAT 


By Gertrude S. Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


I carRY in my mind a picture clear— 

A low and rambling house; its people dear. 

It nestles by a gently rolling hill, 

And though I’m far away I hear the trill 

Of red birds; hear a purling brooklet sing 

Along the broad lawn’s edge—its source a spring. 

I see the willow with its outflung arm 

Stand sentry-like as though to guard from harm 
All those who would this crystal-clear stream cross. 
Here water cress grows satin green, and moss 
Like velvet sheathes its banks, and reaches where 
The Rose of Sharon marches tall and fair, 

Along the sloping pathway to the door. 

And inside there is peace, a goodly store. 

All mine from which to draw when nerves and mind 
Are taut and weary from the daily grind. 

Ah! soon, I’ll leave the city and its noise 

To steep my heart in peace, regain my poise 
Among these friends who carry faith’s torch high. 
Upon whose simple home God’s blessings lie. 


DANISH LUTHERAN ANNIVERSARY 


Durinc the recent forty-third annual convention of the 
United Danish Evangelical Church at Oakland, Calif., dele- 
gates approved plans for the celebration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Dana College and Trinity Sem- 
inary and the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the synod 
in 1944 and 1946 respectively. The plans also include a cam- 
paign for a jubilee gift of $200,000. 

The Rev. Dr. N. C. Carlsen was re-elected synodical pres- 
ident to serve for a three-year term. 
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Making Life Count for the Most- 


By THE Rev. ELMer P. 


Tue youth of our land are on the march! In vast numbers 
they can be seen migrating to college campuses. For some 
it will mean the first such exodus from home, while for 
others this is the last big step that must be taken before 
going out into the world on their own. 

But why spend so many years in preparation for one’s 
life work? What is the dominant purpose back of it all— 
simply the desire to make money for oneself? Or can it be 
the hope of some day being able to make a definite contri- 
bution to the welfare of humanity? 

This same thought comes close home to all of us, for we 
are all full-time students in the great university of life, 
and so should be learning its lessons through valuable ex- 
perience. Regardless of what any of us may do for a living, 
however, we must still make answer to the question, “What 
is the ultimate goal of my life?” Am I chiefly concerned 
with the making of money, or do I really want to make 
some definite contribution to humanity? 

What if you or I should decide upon the former? Well, 
I’m afraid that the end will be failure, for nobody is making 
money these days, at least not honestly or easily. The gold 
rush is a thing of the past; the oil boom isn’t gushing into 
the laps of men as it once did; and the get-rich-quick 
schemes, when tried, are always found wanting in many 
respects, both as to business ethics and sound economic 
principles. A Columbia University professor rather startles 
us in this respect when he reveals the total lifetime earnings 
of various professional and trades people. At the top of 
this list is the physician, with the lawyer and dentist next. 
But the average physician, after a practice of forty-two 
years, can boast of but $108,000, or about $2,500 per year, 
which isn’t big money by any means. 

Yet regardless of how we make our living, I am sure that 
the world would be much better off if we were to be guided 
by a code similar to that which the physician must adopt 
as his own, a part of which reads, “I pledge myself... to 
place the welfare of patients above all else ... and so far as 
possible avoid the sin of selfishness, to shun money-seeking 
as disgraceful to our profession . . .” 


Others Than Rich 


To be sure, there was a time when we regarded the ex- 
ceeding rich as the only successful people on earth. But in 
late years we’ve revolutionized our thinking tremendously. 
We're beginning to question the methods whereby any 
man has made his millions. Not only so, but we’re far more 
critical in regard to the religion of a man who keeps so 
much for himself. As a result, we have adopted an entirely 
different standard whereby we measure success. 

Undoubtedly many a businessman could boast of a much 
smaller fortune had he only given his employees a decent 
living wage. Or, consider those who have made millions 
from the manufacture and sale of intoxicants—how much 
damage they have wrought upon mankind in order to amass 
their wealth! Poverty-stricken homes quite often reveal the 
fact that some individual is making money at the expense 
of many others. 

You can see how totally false a philosophy of life this really 
is; for when a man puts money above all else he becomes 
terribly selfish and calloused towards the needs of his fel- 
lowmen, so that he subtracts from, rather than contributes 
to their welfare. 

Someone possessed of such an unchristian spirit once de- 
clared, “Whatever else I do, I’m going to make money. It’s 
possessing money, and lots of it, that gives a man security 
and power in this world.” But ne friend, who was by far 
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much the wiser, made answer, “Some day you're going to 
meet a man who cares nothing for money, but who does — 
possess something that enriches life far’ more. Then, if 
money is all that you have, you'll realize how poor you 
yourself really are.’ That remark alone was enough to 
make this young man alter his purpose in life. 


Jesus’ Definition 

Did not Jesus once say that a man’s life does not consist 
in the abundance of things that he possesses? What does 
make life count for the most, then? The answer, we believe, 
is this: “You are worth only what you give away.” In other 
words, men are not remembered primarily for the millions 
stored away in their vaults, but for the contributions they 
made to the welfare of humanity. 

Let me hasten to correct the impression, however, that 
the only great contributors have been those who were able 
to spend millions on the needs of their fellowmen. Oft- — 
times they have done most who gave nothing more than 
themselves. I am thinking, for example, of a medical mis- 
sionary out in China by the name of Dr. Walter Judd. Here 
is a man who is such a skillful physician that he’s been ~ 
offered a much greater salary here in this country. Always, — 
though terribly overworked and thus far at the point of 
death as many as eighteen times because of disease and 
bandits, he makes but one answer, “No, the Chinese are my 
brothers.” He’s not out to make all the money he can, but ~ 
to do all that is humanly possible for the welfare of others 
in a place where he is most needed and where so few are 
willing to serve. 

Or think of Albert Schweitzer, one of the three gréatam 
living men in the world, giving his life to dark Africa. Such © 
a genius is he that any day, should he so decide, he could © 
leave the jungles for the concert stage, for he is a renowned 
organist. Or he could accept one of his many calls to some 
chair of theology in the great universities of Europe. Or he 
could use his talent as an expert surgeon in some leading 
hospital. Yet Schweitzer refuses to be anything more than 
“a poor Negro’s doctor,” with his office and his operating 
table deep in the jungles of Africa. What is there within a 
man that will compel him to do such a thing? 

Schweitzer himself makes answer, “For years I have been 
preaching about Christianity, but inwardly I was longing 
to be practising Christianity silently. This I now do, or at 
least try to do.” There’s the answer—simply the personifica- 
tion of the spirit of Him Who was rich, yet for our sakes — 
became poor, that we through his poverty might be rich. 

I am reminded of that verse in the Psalms that reads, 
“A man was famous according as he had lifted up axes upon 
the thick trees.” Isn’t that exactly what men like Judd and 
Schweitzer have been doing, while the rest of us, sorry to 
say, are simply toying with mere hatchets, chopping down 
puny saplings? 'They’re making their lives count for the 
most, while ours, we must admit, don’t amount to as much. — 

We need more spiritual giants these days—men and women 
with great hearts and great spirits, the result of their wor- 
ship of a great God. We need more Lutherans of the type — 
of Luther himself. Though a poor man all his life, never- 
theless he succeeded in shaking an entire continent by 
means of his unshakable trust in Almighty God. While 
others were seeking to make money, this man proceeded © 
to make a definite contribution to the welfare of man by — 
reforming the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Let’s leave this matter upon your individual consciences. 
To make this world a better place—there’s our task. To put 
more back than we’ve taken out of it—there’s our dens 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Apropos of the Alarming Rumors that the CCC camps 
have been made centers of communistic and atheistic 
propaganda, Robert Fechner, director of the CCC, released 
the following figures from Washington: Last year 2,017 
Masses were celebrated in the CCC camps; 130,478 CCC 
boys attended them; Catholic priests conducted 27,087 serv- 
ices, exclusive of Mass; approximately 896,000 attended these 
services; in all camps total attendance at all religious serv- 
ices topped 7,500,000; there were 120,000 of these separate 
services. This statement, appearing in the Milwaukee Cath- 
olic Herald Citizen, July 1, 1939, paticularizes the Catholic 
services, but a little subtraction and addition will show that 
the Protestant clergy were on their job at the same time. 


Heroes Have a Hard Time getting their just dues. Even 


the honors provided for them are frequently side-tracked, 


while the calumnies and canards of their enemies persist. 
So it was with America’s great naval hero of the Revolu- 
tion, John Paul Jones, who has been pursued for more than 
150 years with the reproach of being a pirate. But the re- 


_ wards? In 1787, Thomas Jefferson, then our Minister to 


| the Mount of Olives. 


‘France; was commissioned by Congress to have dies made 


for the striking of medals to commemorate the victories of 
John Paul Jones. Before the dies and medals struck from 
them could be shipped, they were lost in the confusion of 
the French Revolution, and Jefferson returned without 
them. Recently (August 19) Ambassador Bullitt informed 
the Washington authorities that the dies had been discov- 
ered in the museum of France’s Mint, and that they had 
just been placed in his hands. Now the dies are to-be added 
to the John Paul Jones memorial collection attached to his 
tomb at Annapolis; but still the hero does not get his medals. 
Maybe it is just as well; although there is a tradition that 
was sensitive to appreciation. 


One Who Has Spent Many Years in China, and is in close 
touch with the people, has written to a friend: “Chinese 
communists have abandoned many of their ideological con- 
cepts, originating in Russia, and much of their violence; 
they are now Chinese, first and foremost; their aim now is 


_to institute a movement for sociological reform compatible 


with the aspirations of all progressive people. Portraits of 
Lenin and Stalin have been replaced by those of Sun Yat- 
sen and Chiang Kai-shek. This has been amply corroborated 


’ by others who know China.” 


' The British Colonial Office in London is concerned about 
Jesrusalem has passed beyond its 
ancient walls, and is moving rapidly in the direction of the 
sacred hill. At present the Mount, so rich in traditions for 
Christian and Moslem alike, is crowded with churches, 
monasteries and private plots, so that there is little room 
left for the olives and figs and palm that once made a garden 
of petitions and sorrows for Christ. Fearing that the en- 
croaching borders of Jerusalem’s rapid gowth would offer 


too great a temptation to the churches, orders, institutions 


and indvduals whch now own the Mount, the Colonial Office 
proposes the formation of a public trust as a means to pre- 
vent the commercial “development” of the Mount of Olives. 
With the encouragement of the local government, this trust 
could be empowered to acquire the land, replant it anew 


& with trees to restore the garden fully, and keep it “a place 


“ 


of pilgrimage, of memories and of beauty forever.” 


Paralleling Mexico’s Grand Scheme of breaking up enor- 
mous estates into independent, peasant-owned farms, Mus- 
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solini has just announced the beginning of a much-delayed 
similar operation for Sicily. The plan will be formally in- 
augurated October 28, the 18th anniversary of Fascism, with 
the erection of the first 2,000 “colonial houses” out of an 
eventual 20,000 to be built for the peasants who will popu- 
late the 1,250,000 acres to be withdrawn from the huge and 
poorly cultivated establishments of the island’s aristocracy. 
The government is seeking the co-operation of the owners, 
and there will be no expropriation of property unless the 
land owners refuse to assist. A system of great, connecting 
reservoirs, such as were formerly used by Imperial Rome to 
make Sicily a garden spot, will be restored, together with 
an elaborate scheme of irrigation and of road planning. By 
this means Italy hopes to restore sun-burnt Sicily to its 
former prosperity, with a population of 9,000,000, more than 
twice that at present. With this project Mussolini returns to 
his initial program of internal improvement, under which 
the reclamation of the Campagna, the Pontine marshes and 
desolate sections in Venetia and Apulia had been begun. 
These were making gratifying progress until Il Duce was 
bitten by the imperialistic bug, and launched his costly con- 
quest of Ethiopia; intervened in Spain, and helped in the 
strenuous turning of the “axis.” With the renewal of this 
“home work,” Italy is giving hostages to peace, and that is 
something for which the whole peace-loving world will be 
thankful. 


Something New in the Line of geographies is about to be 
prepared for Germany’s schools. Hereafter they will be 
built around Hitler’s and Mussolini’s favorite new slogan— 
“living space.” The new maps will present the soil condi- 
tions and raw materials of the section depicted, and their 
significance for the resident population. German “cultural 
zones” in East and Southeast Europe are also to be indi- 
cated. Individual German provinces are not to be played 
up in such a way as to “contradict the German idea of 
unity.” Language maps are to be introduced and inter- 
preted to prove that “it is not language but national con- 
sciousness that decides the nationality of a race.” That can 
be made to prove clearly that the Czechs and various Slavic 
groups really belong in the great Teutonic unity. It will 
be a truly delightful solution of a confusing problem—if 
only the Czechs, Slavs and Hungarians can be made to see 
it that way. 


Latin America Is Facing two elections. They are inter- 
esting because they will differ so much. The one in Costa 
Rica will be peaceful. Costa Rica has had more than 80 
years of government without internal strife, during which 
it has been “constantly functioning as a pure democracy.” 
Evidently her presidents may not succeed themselves, but 
it is confidently expected that Don Ricardo Jiminez (for- 
merly president 1924-28 and 1932-36) will be elected for a 
third term. That may be their solution for “a third cup of 
coffee,” which seems to be an inherited taste. Costa Rica 
takes pride in the smallness of her army, and boasts that she 
has more school teachers than soldiers. Quite a different 
condition confronts Cuba under the dictatorship of Batista, 
who rules as the power behind the puppet presidents. Re- 
cently Batista has been professing a return to democratic 
principles. Yet his iron hand was clearly felt in the recent 
action of the Electoral Court, which disallowed 7 of the 9 
political groups that were trying to organize to take part 
in the coming Congressional election. Those rejected con- 
stituted the extremes of Right and Left; the 2 allowed— 
the Cuban Revolutionary Party and the Democratic Repub- 
lican Party—would more likely be at Batista’s final dis- 
posal. However, there is strong opposition to his suspected 
desire to have the office of president as well as the power. 
The time of the election will be controlled by Batista; but 
“Gf when and as” it comes, there will be trouble. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF ABRAHAM 


Pastor Richard F. Garnet, Mechanicsburg, Pa., Lists Him in the 
Role of Pioneers 


Hebrews 11: 8. “By faith Abraham when he was called to 
go out into a place which he should afterward receive for 
an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out not knowing 
whither he went.” 


THERE is always a thrill in store for those who love to 
read about pioneers. Whether we read the account of some 
intrepid explorer pressing across the:last ridge of mountains 
that he may view the panorama of the fertile valley below, 
or whether we read the story of some pioneer of science, 
perhaps a Galileo, a Newton or a Pasteur, the thrill is 
always to be found. There is something uplifting to the 
human spirit to follow these fearless men as they overcome 
obstacle after obstacle which would discourage all but the 
most courageous, as they battle privation after privation, 
as they press ever onward into the realm of the unknown. 

At this time we wish to learn something of the life of one 
of the greatest ploneers of all time, Abraham. 

I shall have to take you back close to the dim dawning 
of human history when the world, by comparison with the 
world in which we live, was a very small world. In those 
days the civilized world extended roughly from Babylon 
to the Nile. Here developed the primary arts and crafts 
and letters of the civilized world. This world was already 
a rather old world when Abraham stepped out upon the 
stage of history in the city of Ur of the Chaldees, located 
upon the banks of the River Euphrates. Agriculture by 
irrigation, pottery work, bronze work, trade and commerce, 
money and banking already flourished in a rather advanced 
stage. These people could read and write; they kept com- 
mercial accounts; they wrote contracts, mortgages and laws. 
Furthermore, they built huge granaries, workshops, dwell- 
ings and temples. In short, nowhere in the world was civ- 
ilization more highly advanced than between Babylon and 
the Nile, with Abraham’s city of Ur of first rank. 

Sometimes, I presume because of faulty Sunday school 
education, we think of Abraham as having been a semi- 
civilized nomad who knew of nothing except the grazing of 
sheep and cattle upon dreary desert wastes. Nothing could 
be more untrue. Abraham was a polished city dweller, “a 
mighty prince among us” as the Genesis account tells us. 
His fine hospitality, his gentlemanly courtesy, his sense of 
fair play—all indicate his breeding. His early life in the 
advanced city of Ur of the Chaldees accounts for his well- 
bred conduct, which stands out so clearly as later he mingles 
with the less civilized Canaanite. 


In Order to Obey 


It was this man, this well-bred, courteous gentleman, 
whom God called to be one of the greatest pioneers in his- 
tory. We all know that he left Ur and swung northwest to 
the country town of Haran, and from there after several 
years proceeded southwest into the land of Canaan. Why 
this uprooting journey from the place of his birth, from 
friends, from security, we ask. It wasn’t wealth that he 
sought, for everyone was prosperous, except the slaves, in 
the opulent land of Mesopotamia during those halycyon days. 
It wasn’t the glory of conquest that he sought, for Abraham 
was primarily a man of peace. Neither was it discovery and 
exploration, for the land of Canaan was well known, being 
the crossroads of the well-traveled caravan routes between 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and the Hittite empire of the north. 
It was nothing less than the soul-shaking call of the eternal 
God Who caused Abraham to leave his homeland for those 
regions which at that time were the other side of the world. 

It is primarily a call that always arouses the pioneer, a call 
that comes out of the deep silences of the beyond. It is 
never heard by the masses. Only the few who listen hear it. 
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It shakes them at the depths of their consciousness, makes 
them restless, and urges them to fold their tents and be off — 


to some distant realm beyond the horizon. Sometimes it is s! 


a call to faraway lands, sometimes to new ideas of science, — 
sometimes to a solution for the problems and anxieties of 
mankind, sometimes to the service of God. Always it is to 
the regions of the unknown. 

Abraham’s call came from God. “Now the Lord had said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land I will 
show thee: and I will make thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a 
blessing—and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 

Sometime, somewhere as Abraham lived in that prosperous 
land of Mesopotamia surrounded on all sides by the temples 
and idols of Babylonian worship, the voice of the Eternal 
spoke to him. Perhaps it all occurred on some warm night 


as he looked up from his housetop into the magical, mys- | | 


terious firmament studded with the friendly stars. Perhaps 
the voice spoke to his inner consciousness as he thought- — 
fully walked amid the throngs in the noisy marketplace of 
Ur. The call came to Abraham and he obeyed it, “and he ~ 
went out not knowing whither he went.” He went out with 
the only star to guide him the promise of the Almighty. 
The pioneer who hears the call always proceeds with 


‘nothing but a promise. He never carries a gilt-edged con- 


tract or a deed in his pocket. He moves along by faith; 
and faith gives him vision and strength. By faith coupled ~ 
with obedience he conquers. If he persists, with the vision 
ever before him, some day the reward will come. God always 
rewards high purpose and high resolve. The pioneer may ~ 
never see the complete reward, even as Abraham never ~ 
saw it. The promise which God made to Abraham didn’t 
come to pass completely until 2,000 years later when Jesus 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. But to Abraham came the 
joy and satisfaction of knowing that through him all the 
families of the earth would be blessed. The keenest satis- 
factions of life come to those who begin new and worth- — 
while things, who pull old wagons out of deep ruts on to 
new roads. Abraham’s life was blessed by the over-shadow- 
ing presence of God. 


Still Need for Pioneering 

You and I, living in this prosaic twentieth century, A. D., 
sometimes think that things are quite different from the — 
twentieth century B. C. We live in a regulated world which 
seems to have no more use for the pioneer. That’s all 
wrong. Abraham might have been tricked by that same 
thought as he lived amid the culture and civilization of Ur. — 
The age of pioneering never ends. God will find some thrill- 
ing field of adventure for you if you are but willing to © 
listen for His voice. P 

Today in the fields of medicine and surgery we have only 
begun. In business, government and international relations 
the world is waiting for some true pioneer to show us the 
way to peace and to a more equitable distribution of the 
material things of life. In art, music and literature new 


forms await their discovery. And by no means has the last 


development been made in engineering and technology. 
In the field of religion, and let’s underscore this, we need a ~ 
real pioneer to show us once more how to tap the eternal — 
springs of the divine Spirit, to unleash its flow into our 
lives that sin may be conquered and mankind become hap- 
pier, more loving and more contented than at present. In- — 


stead of standing at the end of an era of pioneers we are 


but on the threshold. : 

You and I, admittedly only average persons, have a 
pioneering part to play in the pioneering quest. Abraham, 
to be sure, was a cultured man of his day, but he was 
neither a Hammurabi nor a Pharaoh. Pioneers are usually — 
only average people. im 
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This high ideal of following the pioneering spirit through 
life ought to appeal mightily to the boys and girls in our 
churches and Sunday schools and to our youth in our col- 
leges. Religion, social work, government, business, science, 
art—all of them offer wide fields for our God-given talents 
and inspirations. Only let our youth be awake and ready 
for the call. 

But the call to life pioneering is not limited to youth. 
Remember, Abraham was a man of mature years when he 
left Ur of the Chaldees. There is no fifty-year age limit 
imposed by God when He has found the right man or woman 
to perform a task He wants done. Perhaps there is little 
that most older folk can do singlehanded, but through a 
son or a daughter properly reared, through a Sunday school 
pupil or through a friend or a neighbor whom we can in- 
spire to high purpose and high resolve, we may be able to 
cast our Christian influence abroad. Who knows? At least 
God will reward the pioneering spirit. A pioneer always 
listens for the call; a pioneer always proceeds on faith. 
Since faith’s world is not subject to fixed boundaries as is 
the world of sense and sight, it is plain that its adventuring 
into new fields has no end. 


FROM OTHER PAPERS 
MAN AND WORSHIP 


Joun C. Bennett in the August 17 number of Presbyterian 
Advance writing at some length under the heading, “My 
Beliefs,” makes a number of assertions about God, the 
Creator, to which we could give only partial, or else con- 
ditioned, subscription. But relative to worship and prayer 
we could come quite close to an agreement with most of 
what he writes. We quote: 


“T believe in worship as man’s way of giving himself in devo- 
tion to God. Times of recognized worship are not to be separated 
in thought from the total orientation (turning) of life toward 
God as man’s ‘true end,’ but such times of recognized worship 
are necessary for the growth in us of such a general commit- 
ment of ourselves. Prayer is perhaps the best word for these 
occasions of recognized worship. Prayer is our deliberate ap- 
proach to God. It is right that it should begin with the expres- 
sion of our needs and desires even when it is not to be regarded 
as a method of satisfying those needs and desires. I believe that 
the most dependable results of prayer are within the life of the 
person who prays but that those results come not from a process of 
auto suggestion but from contact with God. Intercessory prayer 
is an inevitable aspect of both private and public prayer. Its 
results through the activity of those who pray, and when it is 
known by those who are the object of concern, are within the 
range of our understanding. Further results are not to be denied, 
but they are less dependable and the attempt to attain them 
must be kept under moral and religious scrutiny. Prayer here 
enters a region where the attempt to impose our own will by 
spiritual coercion may in a subtle way take the place of com- 
mitment to the will of God.” 


A WORD ON WEDLOCK 
W. J. ScHarrrer (we infer from initials appended to the 
statement) presents in the Northwestern Lutheran excerpts 
from the Bible that apply to the blessedness of rearing chil- 
dren: indeed Paul is quoted and interpreted as urging early 
wedlock. Maybe Paul did not intend his words to Timothy 


' —T will therefore that the younger women marry, bear 


children, guide the house”—to be used as Pastor Schaeffer 
applies them, but certainly he is within the range of their 
implications. We quote: 


“EARLY WEDLOCK ADVOCATED 


““Among all the anchors that hold the human race steady, 
certainly the family is one of outstanding significance. We must 
be alert to protect the family, to encourage our young people 
to have families. Early marriages are important if the family is 
to be important.’ 
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“These words of indisputable wisdom were spoken by Pres- 
ident Ray Lyman ;Wilbur at Stanford University’s commence- 
ment. We assume that President Wilbur had in mind the safety 
and well-being of the race and the state when he gave this 
advice to the graduates of Stanford University. He sees in the 
ever declining number of children in the average family of today 
one of the gravest dangers that confront us, and encourages the 
young people of our generation to marry early in life for the 
avowed purpose of propagating the race. If this is not done, 
President Wilbur indicates, the family will lose its significance 
and the state, of course, its influence and strength. Using the 
word ‘family in its pregnant sense he conceives the word as 
meaning more than just a man and a woman living together in 
wedlock but as a group in which children are an important 
factor. 

“Whether President Ray Lyman Wilbur knows it or not, his 
idea of family is in agreement with the Scriptures. The day 
God united Adam and Eve unto one flesh He established the 
purpose of this union of man and woman when He blessed them 
and said: ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth,’ 
And in I Timothy 5: 14 God expresses His will in these words: 
‘I will therefore that the younger women marry, bear children, 
guide the house.’ Moreover, in innumerable passages of the Bible 
children are called the gift of God. Thus in Gen. 33:5, ‘The 
children which God hath graciously given thy servant; and 
Psalm 127: 3, “Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord’s and the 
jruit of the womb is his reward,’ 

“We would recommend these words of the Scripture for faith- 
ful, serious perusal to this generation in which the childless 
homes are multiplying to an alarming extent and the family is 
rapidly disappearing. Making all due allowances and putting 
the most charitable construction on it, it would certainly be folly 
to attribute this condition entirely to the fact that the Lord has 
withheld the gift of children from all childless homes; rather, 
much of the cause is to be sought in the sinfulness and wicked- 
ness of our age, in which children are not wanted and sinful 
methods are employed to avoid parenthood. This cannot but 
lead to the destruction of soul and body. The words of the one 
hundred twenty-seventh psalm are still true today, ‘As arrows 
are in the hand of the mighty man, so are children of the youth.’ 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them. Wed sicee 


A DIFFICULT QUESTION 


The Lutheran Companion, official organ in English of the 
Augustana Synod, maintains a “question box” for the bene- 
fit of its readers. Therein from week to week queries are 
answered with care and frankness. In the August 17 num- 
ber of the Companion, the case of a Lutheran girl’s per- 
sistence in marrying a Roman Catholic man is the basis 
of question and answer. We quote as follows: 


“THE DISOBEDIENT DAUGHTER 


“Question: ‘What attitude should a Christian father, a loyal Lutheran, 
take towards a daughter, who, after being warned and shown the dif- 
ference between Lutheran and Roman Catholic doctrines, and after being 
told outright that if she joined the Catholic Church she would sever her 
relations with her home and her family, marries a Roman Catholic? 
Could her father be expected to have the same intimate feeling towards 
her as before?’—A. O. L. 


“Answer: I believe that in a case like this the father is ex- 
pected to have the same love in his heart for his daughter that he 
always had. Was that not true of the father of the prodigal son 
in Luke 15? The disobedience and folly and sinfulness of the 
younger son did not destroy the father’s love. But the father was 
hindered for a season from showing that love as he wanted to do. 
The son himself did the hindering. So it may be in the relation- 
ship between parents and children on earth (for we understand 
that the parable of the prodigal son refers to the relationship 
between the heavenly Father and His erring, sinning, straying 
children). 

“There are some things that we would like to do for our chil- 
dren that we cannot do because their wrong attitude would turn 
an intended blessing into a curse. Whether such is the case in 
any given situation no one except the parties concerned could 
presume to say. I answer this question simply because I believe 
it to be worth emphasizing that a Christian father’s love may 
never die, in spite of a child’s disobedience. Certainly the fact 
that a child makes a wrong choice in marriage does not justify 
a father in cutting off all friendly relations. How could souls be 
won or reclaimed for Christ in that way?” 
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CONTACT, PLEASE 


SOMEWHERE and some years ago, we were given the im- 
pression that the word contact is used in aviation as a com- 
mand to start the propeller. But whether the term is or is 
not so used, the fact remains that the throwing of a switch 
or its equivalent is necessary in order to put the power- 
producing motors of the plane in motion, and that act might 
be described as making such a contact between an explosive 
fuel and an electric spark as will release and properly ener- 
gize a machine. The switch is not a very elaborate mechan- 
ism but it is exceedingly important. It is the last act in the 
process of putting power into controlled operation. 

There are doubtless other words than contact that could 
be used to serve our purpose in this editorial. The term is 
not essential. What we want to emphasize is this: the ideas 
of parish education toward which the United Lutheran 
Church desires to turn the careful attention of its members 
during this month of September have been reliably derived, 
carefully put into print and pictures, so as to make them 
inviting and impressive for study and adoption by the peo- 
ple. But until they actually reach the hands of those for 
whom they are intended, they are nothing but abstract 
theories and inked pieces of paper. The thought given them 
by our specialists in parish education, the time devoted to 
their preparation and issuance in printed forms, and the 
money spent to manufacture and distribute them are all 
latent until the lodgment in people’s minds has occurred. 

The final action is their contact with U. L. C. A. members. 


A BREAK IN THE LINE 


THe LUTHERAN and every one in the church who has given 
careful attention to the developments of the past ten years 
know that we have a fine plan for parish education and 
persons who can apply it. If the Parish and Church School 
Board is the powerhouse and the members’ homes are the 
location to which the energy of instruction should reach, 
it is proper to inquire where the gap is that must be bridged. 
What interrupts the contact? 

Is it the pastor and his church council? It is, if they ignore 
the programs for the special days and seasons of which the 
one for Parish Education is given September. But our 
observation inclines us, except in a few instances of pastoral 
egotism, to place the “break in the circuit” with the mem- 
bers of the congregation. It is mostly they who do not care. 
They do not take informative literature to their homes and 
read it as a message to them from their church. They do 
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not meditate upon the truths offered as “seed” in spiritual 
development. With plenty of spiritual nourishment in easy 
reach, they live as they would in a pagan country. It is the 
pathetic lack of contact. 
We are not addressing ourselves to strangers but to the 
members of the United Lutheran Church, who are not 
reached by the words and printed messages which are in- 
tended to instruct, edify and inspire them to be more active 
servants of our Lord. During the last year, in spite of 
meetings, conventions and special printing, evidence is lack- 
ing of such interest in religion as must be aroused if trust 


in God is to figure constructively in our daily lives. The — 
world’s contempt rests on the Christians’ neglect of their — 


churches and sacred institutions. This applies to us in so far 


as the agencies of our United Lutheran Church appeal to — 


us in vain. We are no better than the Pharisee and Levite 
were in the time of Jesus. Until more of our number put 


their sympathy into deeds of faith and support of religious 


work, we subject our church to dangers. 


We claim not to be pessimistic but we can distinguish — 


failure from progress and darkness from light. It is this 
apathy of the people that accounts for the waves of sec- 
ularism and atheism that are sweeping over our land. It is 
Lutheran and Protestant coldness to the needs of the soul 


and to the Church’s media of meeting these needs that has 


encouraged hierarchy to claim that Protestantism is dead 
and that their followers alone can stem the tides of com- 
munist unbelief. 


“None are so deaf as those who will not hear,” is an old — 
We — 
prefer the approach by contact. We urge the readers of © 


proverb. We could have begun with that sentence. 


Tue LUTHERAN to use every opportunity to close the circuit 
by which the church can get its energizing teachings to the 
souls of the people. 


THIS ISSUE IN COLOR 


Tue LutTHERAN for the first time in the life of the United 
Lutheran Church in America greets its readers in colors. Its 
first page and its last are partly red and partly black on 


white. This issue is chosen as the first of occasional similarly _ 


favored numbers, in order that our official weekly journal 
may add its testimony to that of the Parish and Church 


School Board concerning the importance of parish education. 


In one respect the messages of this month have pre- 


eminence. They are basic to all our Church’s activities. In — 


resources the United Lutheran Church in America is no 
more and no less than the faith, consecration and capabilities 
of its congregations. Any major activity must have intel- 
ligent, self-sacrificing support “in the parishes.” Quite 
properly September is devoted to parish education. 

But what has Toe LutuHeran and other printed literature 
to do with vigor among the constituent congregations of an 
organization that extends over so great an area as does the 
U. L. C. A.? We answer with four words. Tue LuTHERAN 
and complementary printed messages inform, inspire, unify 
and aid in constructive evangelism. The four processes are 
like links in a chain or courses in the foundation of a build- 
ing. Since our religion and the services it carries on are 
neither automatic nor intuitive, every believer must know 


what Christianity means. But informed as to its truths and — 


purposes, we are inspired to use and spread it. THE LUTHERAN, 
coming weekly, unifies the thought and prayers of our com- 
munity of believers, thus giving the momentum of numbers 
to the hopes and endeavors of individuals. And there is 
finally the progress resulting from intelligent, directed, co- 
ordinated and co-operative activities. 
Lord is made evident in the midst of the world. 

The above assertions are beyond doubt and they should 
convince pastors and laity of the importance of reading and 


circulating the journals issued by their church. Circulation — 
of THe LuTHERAN is in fact a timely project. a 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Amone the unusual forms of commercial specialization 
found in Philadelphia is a well-patronized eating place the 
appetite of whose customer is directed for satisfaction to- 
ward doughnuts, waffles, and coffee. Complementary viands 
are also available, for such as desire soup and desserts. The 
customer until recently was expected to content himself 
with a high stool and eat from the counter. To avoid 
erroneous deductions, we remark that the building was once 
occupied by a piano company. 

The present occupants are “strictly business” and beyond 
wall mottoes stating that the firm is not responsible for 
lost articles, the patron is not under instruction while eating. 
It was no doubt the departure from this custom that made 
us note a motto on the menu which read: 


“As you ramble on through life, Brother, 
Whatever be your goal, 

Keep your eye upon the Doughnut 
And not upon the hole.” 


It is, obviously, the unoccupied center of the doughnut 
that gives it distinction as a tasty article of food. Perhaps 
its shape is advantageous in the process of cooking, which 
requires quick browning in boiling lard, but in the final 
appreciation of it by the consumer, the hole is only some- 
thing left after the doughnut has proven its usefulness as an 
item of nourishing food. 

We leave it to our readers to make a practical application 
of the rhyme. Our own is to a quiet, unobtrusive friend of 
ours, who on close acquaintance has revealed a vast store- 
house of information and valuations of great men. 


They Will Not Learn 

OnE reason for the suspicion of thoughtful Protestants 
directed toward the pleas for tolerance that are at present 
so ably sponsored by the organization seeking more con- 
genial relations among Protestants, Jews and Catholics is 
easily understood. It is the apparent inability of the higher- 
ups of the last group to deal with our distinctly American 
institutions in a truly American way. Anyone who knows 
the basic principles of the American nation has discerned 
that its system of public teaching is designedly kept apart 
from “sectarian” influences. The objective of this principle 
was not to deprive the youth of contacts with Christian 
truths but it was deemed wise to establish secular instead 
of ecclesiastical control of popular education. But again and 
again this tenet of democracy has been attacked. The most 
recent to come to our notice is the following which is clipped 
from the Albuquerque Journal, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
under date of July 28. We quote: 


“RELIGIOUS GARB LEGAL IN SCHOOLS 
“Court UpHotps BELEN Boarp or EpUcATION 

“There is no law to prevent employment of Catholic sisters as 
public school teachers or to restrain them from wearing religious 
garb while so employed, Judge Bryan G. Johnson ruled Thurs- 
day afternoon in District Court. 

“The judge denied a petition of Victor Brannon, taxpayer, for 
an injunction restraining the Belen school board from using pub- 
lic funds for the payment of sisters and janitors employed in St. 
Mary’s School, Belen, or for any other purpose in connection 
with the maintenance of the school. 


“Boarp Says Scuoot 1s LEASED 

“Brannon’s complaint alleged that the school board was not 
in control of St. Mary’s School, and thus had no right to appro- 
priate funds for its maintenance. The school board alleged the 
school is under lease to the public school system and takes care 
of pupils for whom there would not be accommodations otherwise. 

“Counsel for Brannon maintained the lease had been made 
since his suit was filed last May, but that the school board had 
paid teachers and other expenses of St. Mary’s School during 
previous years. They asserted the state constitution forbids use 


of public money to support non-public activities, no matter how 
beneficial. 


“CONSIDER APPEAL 

“Attorneys for the school board agreed that the state may have 
the right to adopt laws prohibiting the wearing of religious garb 
by teachers in public schools, but that no such laws have been 
passed. They said that no religious subjects are taught during 
school hours. 

“H. O. Wagner of counsel for Brannon, said the case may be 
appealed. Owen B. Marron represented the school board.” 


That to which we object and against which we protest is 
the cleverness (?) of Roman Catholic authorities in New 
Mexico, who perceived that no law had as yet been’ passed 
specifically prohibiting the employment of nuns as public 
school teachers. But certainly the underlying principles of 
our system of popular education implies the inpropriety of 
convent garb in a position so definitely apart from any 
particular segment of the population. 

If lay members of the Roman Catholic Church were denied 
the right to teach in state-controlled, tax-supported schools, 
there would be ground for protest by members of that group 
of Christians. But such is not the case. Rather the opposite 
can be observed in many parts of the country, where they 
can qualify for positions in school rooms. 

It is a pity that everlasting vigilance must be maintained 
in order to keep the American free school system free from 
sectarian domination. In the past 150 years during which 
the nation enjoyed the liberty with which the fathers of 
the Republic endowed it, all the people were benefited by it. 


A Different Feeling in 1914 

WE ARE writing these paragraphs under date of Tuesday, 
August 29, when the decision concerning the Danzig dispute 
of Germany with Poland has yet to be made. Only certain 
is the fact that the issues have narrowed in number until 
there are only two, one of which is the appeal to war. Those 
of us who were in position to feel public sentiment twenty- 
five years ago compare now with then and note differences. 

In 1914 there was no such horror of war as now exists, 
and there was, in our opinion, no expectation that the United 
States would become involved in the European struggle. 
We in America exercised our usual cockiness as we dis- 
cussed the probable length and outcome of the engagement. 
Sympathies were frankly divided and were generally 
traceable by one’s ancestors. While tempers were raised and 
occasional conflicts occurred, in the main the people here 
were “interested spectators,” not direct participants. It was 
claimed that the conflict would not extend beyond 1914, the 
assumption being that the contestants would be exhausted 
financially by a few months of modern war’s wastefulness. 
As for a four-year struggle and America drawn into it— 
that was thought of by only a few “feverish minds.” 

That was in 1914. In 1939 it is felt everywhere in the 
United States that the war threatening to begin will, if it 
gets started, be cruel beyond even description, let alone 
endurance. Just last night we saw the picture of a group of 
children en route to school each equipped with a gas mask. 

Also at this time is an almost possessive fear that the 
United States will not be able to remain neutral. Radio 
commentators and newspaper headline writers during the 
past five days have looked forward with grave concern to 
the definition of neutrality and its declaration by our Pres- 
ident and the Congress. It is a curious state of mind. No 
one wants our country to become involved. We are nearly 
hysterical in our fear of its awfulness. Yet there is a sort 
of fatalism that our nation is caught in the net of inter- 
national relationships and will be compelled to join with 
one or the other side should the war begin. 
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“BUT THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT IS 
LOVE, JOY, PEACE, LONGSUFFER- 
ING, GENTLENESS, GOODNESS, 
FAITH, MEEKNESS, TEMPERANCE: 
AGAINST SUCH THERE IS NO LAW. 
AND THEY THAT ARE CHRIST’S 
HAVE CRUCIFIED THE FLESH WITH 
THE AFFECTIONS AND LUSTS.” 


Blessed is the man that never 

Doth in godless counsel meet; 
Nor in sinners’ way stands ever, 

Nor sits in the scorner’s seat, 
But on God’s all-perfect law 
Meditates with holy awe; 
Day and night he delves for treasure 
In the Word—tis all his pleasure. 


As a tree that has been planted 
By the flowing waters fair, 

In its season e’er is granted 
Fruits and foliage to bear, 

So is he, the righteous, seen 

Ever fruitful, ever green, 

And his leaf shall wither never, 

All he does shall prosper ever. 


To the wicked ’tis not given 
Such a happy lot to share; 

As the chaff by wind is driven 
So shall the ungodly fare; 

They in judgment shall not stand, 

Nor be in the righteous band: 

These the Lord forsaketh never 

Those shall be cast off forever. 


For the Lord His people knoweth, 
His pure eyes behold their way, 
And the blessing He bestoweth 
Is their heritage for aye: 
But the wicked ever tend 
To their doom and to their end: 
God will all the righteous cherish, 
But the wicked ones shall perish. 
—Paul Gerhardt, 1553. 
—M. B. Landstad, 1861. 


SPEECH is an untrustworthy servant. As 
long as you hold it it is yours; but once 
give it expression, and all your effort can- 
not bring it within your power again. 

—Selected. 


“THE world is much in need of a more 
cheerful Christianity. There is no attrac- 
tive power in gloomy living. But we can- 
not permanently cure ourselves by telling 
ourselves to be cheerful. A whole library 
of Sunshine Marys and Pollyannas will 
not hold our heads above the water when 
the floods are out. We must have a living 
source and security of joy in our own 
hearts.” 


An honest man feels that he must pay 
heaven for every hour of happiness with a 
good spell of hard, unselfish work to make 
others happy.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
RICHARD THE CONQUEROR 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


RIcHARD BURLEIGH was picking black- 
berries over in the Hill Pasture by the 
river. It was very drowsy and pleasant 
and still. There was only the sound of 
the river, the rushing Scoggin, to be heard, 
for the birds were having their midday 
nap and resting their throats for their 
evening concert. You could almost hear 
the stillness! 

Suddenly a new, strange sound made 
Richard straighten up quickly and look all 
round. It was a sort of large “Chr-r-r-r-r!” 
as if made by a mommoth harvest-fly, a 
harvest-fly as large as old Dobbin! Then 
it began to sound clattery, like old Tom 
Garrett’s rattletrap wagon. The sound 
seemed to be everywhere! Robert looked 
to the right, to the left, before him, be- 
hind him. Nothing strange in sight. Then 
he looked up. Ah, there it was! A great 
winged thing! He knew at once what it 
was, for of course he had heard all about 
airships, and the brave, quick-witted men 
called aviators who steer them. Indeed, 
he had been very anxious to see one of 
these strange “ships,” and now he set his 
pail of berries down in a safe place to 
give his whole attention to this welcome 
visitor. 

How he wished it would come down! 
And then, all of a sudden, it did! But not 
in the way the aviator would have liked! 
Wobbling and tipping, down, down, down, 
it fluttered and clattered, till—bump! It had 
landed right in the biggest and thorniest 
blackberry patch! 

For a minute there was no sound except 
the rustling and rattling and creaking of 
the great wings settling down in the 
bushes. Then there was no sound at all. 
And then, right across the stillest sort of 
stillness, came a groan! 

Richard woke up! It sounded to him like 
a broken leg groan. He had broken his 
leg the winter before, and he knew just 
how it felt. He pushed in through the 
bushes. The aviator sat in his place, but 
his head dropped forward on his breast. 
He was very limp-looking. As Richard 
crackled through the bushes, he opened his 
eyes a little. 

“Tll get a doctor!” said Richard. 

“Please!” said the aviator, and his eyes 
closed again. 

Richard got out of the berry patch, threw 
back his shoulders, and took a deep breath. 
It was quite a long way, and rough, up 
along beside the river to the bridge of the 
crossroad that farther on joined the long, 
long Ridge Road where Dr. Brown lived. 
Oh, if he only could jump the river! 

Suddenly his eager eyes saw something 
to make him clinch his fists. Away beyond 
the river, up the hill, on the high Ridge 
Road, was Dr. Brown, jogging along be- 
hind old white Betsy! Oh, if he only could 
jump the Scoggin! Then he could race up 
the hill and “head off” the doctor, and get 
him to drive back to the bridge, and then 
guide him to the hurt aviator! What a lot 
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of time it would save! And the aviator 
was suffering so! And he was counting 
on him—Richard Burleigh! 


But the Scoggin, though not very wide =) 


at that place, was too wide to be jumped, 
and so swift that Richard’s mother had his 
promise not to go swimming there, though 
he could swim well in the Deep Brook 


Pool. All these thoughts went through his 


head in about two seconds, 


Suddenly his eager eyes caught sight of — 


a clump of slender birches, close by the 
river. He remembered how, when he came 
with his father to get a Christmas tree, 
those very trees, loaded down with sleet, 
had bent over the river, away beyond the 
farther bank. He knew one of them would 
bear him up safely and swing him across, 
but— 

Richard, who was a brave boy about 
most things, had always felt queer and 


shaky when he tried to climb high. It — | 


made him feel all shivery just to think of 
climbing up that slender birch far enough 
to bend it so it would swing him across. 

He looked over toward the Ridge Road 
again. The doctor was almost out of sight. 

Richard Burleigh threw up his chin. He 
spoke out loud, though there was no one 
but himself to hear: 

“Father says I could beat that scared 
feeling—conquer it, he says—if I once just 
made up my mind hard! And now’s the 
time to do it! I just must get across the 
river. I will!” 

In almost no time he was far up in the 
tree. It bent—slowly at first, then a little 
faster, then much faster—he was close to 
the ground on the farther side—he had let 
go! Swish! Up went the tree again! Over 
and over rolled Richard. Then up he 
jumped, and though feeling a good bit 
shaken, and half as if he were dreaming, 
he raced off up the hill! 

“Well, well, well!” said Dr. Brown, when 
he had heard Richard’s story of the hurt 
aviator, told in short, quick sentences. 
“Jump in here, Richard—jump in! Giddap, 
Betsy! We'll soon have him fixed up all 
right! But your folks live the other side 
of Scoggin. How did you get across here, 
boy?” 

Richard told him. 

“Hm—hm!” said the doctor. “But aren't 
you usually skittish about climbing high 
trees and the like?” 

“I used to be,” said Richard, very 
quietly, but his eyes were shining .happily. 

“Hm—Richard the Conqueror,” said the 
doctor. 

“That’s what father said I could be,” said 
Richard Burleigh—‘“a conqueror.” 

Soon they reached the place where the 
airship lay. “Quick work,” said the aviator, 
smiling faintly at Richard. 

“That’s because Richard the Conqueror 
was your messenger,” said Dr. Brown, as 
he set to work on the broken leg. For it - 
had been a “broken leg groan,” just as 
Richard had guessed. 

When the aviator had been made as com- 
fortable as possible, the doctor went to 


get help to carry him to a house where — 


‘: 
‘ 
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he could be cared for. Richard stayed for 


company. 

“So you're Richard the Conqueror,” said 
the aviator, eyeing him keenly, and smiling 
a little. 

“T'm Richard Burleigh,’ said Richard, 
“and I don’t know who Richard the Con- 


queror is!” 


_and the fullness thereof.” 


“Well, Richard the Conqueror was a very 
brave king,” said the aviator, still looking 
very hard at Richard’s red face. 

“Oh,” stammered Richard, “Dr. Brown 
is always joking me!” 

“Um,” said the aviator. “You look to 
me like a chap who would make a fine 
aviator, some day!” 

“Oh, I’d like that, first rate!” said Richard, 
honestly and earnestly, and in great sur- 
prise—Selected. 


BEAUTIFUL SEPTEMBER 
DAYS 


THERE is music in the air as the pulse 
throbs more quickly to the inspiring note 
of September. Each month has a rhythm 
of its own, but to me this September canto 
is one of the most delightful of all the 
twelve. Its text is illumined with the gold 
of the golden-rod, the royal purple of the 
aster, starring the woods beside a brook, 
and the cerulean blue of the fringed 
gentian; it is decorated with the fairy- 
like clematis, and the immortelle, white 
as curds, growing in old pastures and 
among the stumps of the clearing. 

People hurry home from mountain and 
valley at the very moment when the world 
awakens from that curious lethargy into 
which it seems to fall during the August 
dog days. The hills step dark blue and 
splendid out of their sleeping tents cur- 
tained with smoky vapors. The rains fall 
and freshen the fields and woods. The 


birds, silent and hidden for an interval, 


begin to twitter and chirp in the trees and 
bushes. September is one of the most in- 
teresting months to observe bird life. It is 
also the favorite month for walkers, who 
find the summer days with their burning 
coil too warm for pedestrian exercise. It 


‘is the blue-and-gold month, when after 


the first touch of cold the hills gather their 
superb autumn tint—a blue palpitating 
into violet—with no defined color-line save 
when the direct sun-rays bring vivid spots 
of green, or the cloud shadows sweep broad 
and liberal in royal purple. The light 
streaks over the tree tops, but does not 
penetrate to those mysterious dark blue 
cells where the brooks are singing and 
the waterfalls rejoicing as they tumble 
from rock to rock. 

Go this month up the Hudson, or into 
the Berkshires, or over the splendidly pic- 
turesque regions of Pennsylvania, and you 
will perceive that “the earth is the Lord’s, 
The orchards 
and gardens are a sight to see. The apples 
are overloading the old trees, and just now 
beginning to blush and gather gold and 
russet. Plums take on the exact bloom 
of the hills, with a rich glow coming 
through their dusky cheeks. Grapes hang 
in heavy clusters on the vine, and suck up 
the sun and the dew to perfect the juices 
in their purple skins. The globed melon 
gathers the sweetness of honey. 

How can the dull earth bring forth such 
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miracles of beauty and goodness—the herb 
of the field and the fruit of the tree good 
for man—all having the stamp of the divine 
Artist, this iridescent rainbow glow of per- 
fect loveliness? “While I mused the fire 
burned,” says the psalmist; so while we 
played through our summer vacation the 
old mother was up and at it, toiling in 
the vineyard, sweating among the sheaves, 
nursing the fruits of the garden that in 
September she might offer us the delicious 
corn, the excellent tomatoes, the peach, 
the pear, all the richness and variety of 
ker fruits. While the children of men are 
contending she holds out her full basket, 
obtained by twenty-four laboring hours 
in each day.—Unknown. 


THE BUILDERS 


A Teacher’s Responsibility 


A BUILDER builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill; 
Pillars and groins and arches 
All fashioned to work his will. 
And men said as they saw its beauty, 
“Tt never shall know decay, 
Great is thy skill, O Builder! 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised the unceasing efforts, 
None knew of the wondrous plan 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eye of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumpled into the dust; 
Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust, 
But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll; 
For the beautiful, unseen temple, 
Was a child’s immortal soul.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Sautep Oysters.—To be prepared in the 
chafing dish. Free the oysters from bits of 
shell and rinse if gritty, drain and lay on 
a bed of coarse cracker crumbs, rolled 
rather coarsely and seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Put enough butter into the blazer 
to more than cover the bottom, lay in the 
cysters and turn as soon as light brown, 
adding some butter as needed. Serve with 
olives or piccalilli.” 


JUST TOO BAD— 


Strancer: “Ah! Mrs. Mudge, one-half 
of the world is ignorant of how the other 
half lives.” 

“Not in this village, miss.” 


Or ALL hygienic measures for counter- 
ing sleeplessness and its accompanying 
miseries, I know of none better than the 
simple habit of prayer.—Dr. Hyslop. 
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THE O. P. Q. R. CLUB 
By Florence A. Hayler 


Tue O. P. Q. R. Club came about in a 
funny way. The very first day of school 
Miss Lee, the new teacher of “Five B,” 
asked her pupils to help her make their 
school the best in town. 

“But how can we?” Ted asked Uncle 
Jerry. “Mr. Ross sweeps, and dusts, and 
cleans the blackboards. Does Miss Lee think 
we can teach Reading, and Numbers, and 
Spelling?” 

“There are many others ways to help,” 
replied Uncle Jerry. “Why not start an 
ORPTO. Ra libee 

Ted laughed. 

“You mean an A. B. C. Club?” he asked. 

“Perhaps we might start with A; but I 
was thinking of four fine ways in which 
you might help Miss Lee,” said Uncle 
Jerry. “O stands for Orderly; P for Punc- 
tual; Q for Quiet; and R for Regular. 
Now let me tell you what I mean.” 

Ted climbed on the arm of Uncle Jerry’s 
chair. 

“You can help if you go in and out of 
the room in an orderly manner, if you 
keep your desk and the floor about it neat 
and clean. Never throw bits of paper or 
pencil shavings on the floor for someone 
else must pick them up. Keep the school 
grounds clean, too, by putting waste paper 
in the trash cans, and never, never mark 
with chalk or pencil on schoolhouse or 
walks.” 

Ted’s face grew red. He’d go first thing 
in the morning and clean off the marks he 
kad put on the porch steps. 

“Be punctual in attendance,” added 
Uncle Jerry; and Ted laughed again for 
he lived only one block from school; but 
Uncle Jerry told him sometimes those who 
lived nearest were most often late. 

“You can help by being quiet,” he said, 
“as you pass about the room. Loud talk- 
ing, slamming doors, rattling pencils—all 
keep others from doing their work. If you 
talk to others during study hours, you not 
only waste time yourself but you hinder 
them. And unless you are regular in at- 
tendance, you cannot do good work. A 
pupil who loves his work and stands high 
in his class is always a joy to his teacher.” 

Ted had not thought of any of these 
things as being helpful, but he caught the 
idea at once and agreed it was fine. When 
Betty and Bobby, who lived across the 
street, heard of it they wanted to join; and 
Jack, and George, and Elizabeth, and even 
Tom, who didn’t like school, thought an 
O. P. Q. R. Club would be great fun. 

Miss Lee said it was the nicest thing she 
had heard of pupils doing, and when she 
asked how many others wished to join, 
every boy and girl in “Five B” raised a 
hand. 

Soon other rooms in the Lincoln build- 
ing asked to join until every pupil from 
“One B” to “Six A” was an O. P. Q. R. 
Oh, what a fine school it was! Orderly, 
Punctual, Quiet, and Regular in Attend- 
ance. How happy Ted was that he had 
started such a club! How would you like 
an O. P. Q. R. Club in your school? 

—Sunshine. 


THE surest way in which to help children 
to avoid evil is to inspire in them the love 
of the good.—Exchange. 
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HE REMEMBERED GOD 


King Hezekiah Remembers God and Helps Others to Remember Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Chronicles 30: 13-22. The Sunday School Lesson for September 10 


Ar twenty-five young Hezekiah came to 
the tottery throne of his father, King 
Ahaz, whose carelessness as to religion had 
gradually upset the nation. Taxes, too 
heavy to pay, were extorted by Assyria, 
to which Israel was tributary. The sup- 
pressed people became depressed in spirit; 
concern for moral and religious living was 
lecking. Hezekiah found a divided peo- 
ple, some wanting to rebel against Assyria, 
and others willing to struggle under the 
burden of taxation rather than be involved 
in war. Hezekiah had a conviction that 
the way out was to re-establish the people 
in the pure worship of God. He tied whole- 
hearted worship with spiritual and mate- 
rial prosperity. His big problem was to 
make such worship possible. 

The doors of the neglected Temple were 
opened, and the house itself repaired. To 
cleanse the Temple Hezekiah ordered them 
“+o carry forth the filthiness.” The priests 
brought the “filth” to the porch of the 
Temple and Levites “carried it abroad to 
the brook Kidron.” They reported their 
work finished at the end of a week. Heze- 
kiah attributed the unfavorable state of 
Temple and people to their former sins of 
omission. A well-planned series of sac- 
rifices was conducted in due form, All 
this was leading up to the Passover, a 
feast long neglected. Hezekiah was im- 
pressed and inspired by “all that David 
his father had done.” He had a mag- 
nanimous view of all Israel; more than 
those near Jerusalem were of concern to 
him. In planning for the Passover he was 
generous in distributing invitations. He 
exhibited the vision of a true prophet. 


Proposal 


Hezekiah’s first step was to secure the 
attendance of the people; the Passover was 
for the people, and without them the Feast 
would be useless. Letters of invitation 
were officially prepared and sent by post 
to the ends of the realm of Judah and 
Israel. Some resented the invitation as 
the interference of an ambitious king, 
while others of former tribes of Israel 
“humbled themselves and came to Jeru- 
salem.” God led the people to have a 
united mind, a common desire to renew 
the Passover. Accordingly there was a 
great assembly in Jerusalem. Religious 
dissatisfaction and spiritual unrest im- 
pelled the people to look favorably on 
Hezekiah’s proposed celebration of the 
Passover. There was more than novelty 
te lure them to this celebration, though 
to most of them this celebration would be 
their first experience. King Ahaz had 
allowed nearly everything religious to be 
buried in idolatry. In contrast with him 
Hezekiah was certainly promising. The 
people were assembled, ready for instruc- 
tion as to the Passover. There were some 
who believed that God’s promise held good 
and that restoration to favor with the God 
of David was possible. 


Preparation 


Though the Temple was cleansed, re- 
paired, and ready, many evidences of 
idolatry were on the streets. Altars ded- 
icated to idols were taken beyond the city 
and thrown into the brook Kidron. Ex- 
ternal matters were in condition for 
properly observing the Passover; but there 
was the ritual to be followed. This in- 
volved certain sanctification procedures on 
the part of the people. The lamb was to 
be killed by the head of a family; but not 
all heads of families were ceremonially fit 
for this killing. This threw heavy work 
on priests and Levites. They conscien- 
tiously prepared themselves for this sacred 
task, realizing their responsibility before 
God to direct these people rightly in all 
their worship. The exceptional unanimity 
of the people as they waited for the Pass- 
over celebration was evidence that they 
were under the direction of God. 

A difficult matter came to Hezekiah for 
disposal. Many had not observed the re- 
quired ceremonial cleansing, and so were 
unfit to participate in the Passover. Some- 
thing had to be done about it to quiet the 
discord among the people as they saw 
these unprepared persons partaking of the 
Passover. Hezekiah knew the situation. 
He knew that ignorance and lack of op- 
portunity, rather than defiant indifference, 
made the perplexing situation. Many had 
come from outlying tribes where there 
was no provision for a “preparatory serv- 
ice.” It was a critical moment for King 
Hezekiah. He must decide. To deny the 
privilege of the Passover to them, and send 
them home, would convey a wrong im- 
pression of the king’s purpose and of the 
divine function of the Passover. Hezekiah 
made the problem a matter of prayer, ask- 
ing God to judge the motive rather than 


THINK OF THESE 


Ir 1s worth striving for to have a name 
for remembering God. 


There is hardly any excuse for forgetting 
God, since His goodness is constant, new 
every morning, renewed every evening. 


Desire to worship God destroys prejudice 
and jealousy; we cannot take these with 
us when we would worship. 


The critic’s harshest, loudest words do 
not bother us when we are bent on obey- 
ing God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. A ee Aid 3 Remembered God. If Kings 


T A Cail. to Remember God. I Chronicles 


. Remembering God. I Chronicles 30: 13-22. 
Th. 2Gy, (in ememb ores. God. II Chronicles 
F. Time to Remember God. Ecclesiastes 12:1-7. 
Sat. Remon eree, the Lord. I Corinthians 11: 


Ss. “I Will Never Forget.”’ Psalm 119: 89-96. 
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the deed, and not to hold against these 
unprepared persons their failure to be 
cleansed “according to the purification of 
the sanctuary”; he expected God to look 
not on the outward appearance, as people 
do, but on the heart. God answered Heze- 
kiah’s prayer, granting these people spir- 
itual cleansing. 


i Ditte 


Participation 

With gladness of heart the people kept 
the Passover for a week, and were so 
highly pleased with their new religious 
privilege that they asked for the con- 
tinuance of the festivity for another week. 
Their request was granted. : 

King Hezekiah remembered his God, 
planned for the renewing of the worship 
of God, assembled the people for the Pass- 
over, and must have rejoiced to observe 
how wholeheartedly the people entered 
into the celebration of the Passover. Praise 
and thanksgiving and sacrifice, conducted 
by Levites and priests, stirred the hearts 
of the people. The people were led into — 
a confession of sins, an exercise good for 
their souls. The celebration came to a 
fitting close with appropriate benediction — 
and prayer. This laudable turn of affairs — 
in the life of this people sprang out of 
the mind and heart of a king who re- 
membered God. 
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ESTIMATING 
KNOWLEDGE 


In estimating self one is sure to reckon 
on his knowledge, partly because one still 
believes that “knowledge is power” and © 
partly because one expects his knowledge ~ 
to further the state of contentment and 
usefulness. But knowledge has various — 
forms; it drifts along many paths; it brings 
to light and usableness a multiplicity of 
potent factors for life. So the individual 
is prone to study his knowledge of this © 
or that, and to estimate the value or lack 
of his knowledge. 

This estimating does not go far before © 
the individual starts differentiating be- 
tween this and that kind of knowledge, 
with an eye single to deciding which kind 
of knowledge to pursue or to allow to 
occupy his mind. His experience is that he — 
must often alter his decision; what once 
he decided was the most valuable knowl- © 
edge for him, he discovers is making him 
small returns. Likewise the knowledge he 
once decided against has proved to be 
profitable. Fortunately he can always make 
a change in the direction of his concen- 
tration. : 

Now all this sounds rather foolish. The 
fact is that we indulge in much foolish- 
ness in talking about what we know and 
the value of it. Knowledge is desirable, 
providing it makes us better servants of 
the world in which we live, and not slaves — 
to the knowledge we possess. However, 
basic things of knowledge remain un- 
changed. The sun rises and sets; here is 
a fact, a bit of basic knowledge, though 
the fact has been subject to many expla-— 
nations, and Has caused not‘’a few super- 
stitions. But the knowledge of the fact 
still is the same. We go to the revelation © 
of God in His Word and in His works—a 
basic fact of knowledge; but how far we 
separate in explaining the fact! ‘ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE 


In the Local Congregation 
Lesson: I Peter 5: 1-5 


Ir 1s eight years since we left the busi- 
ress of promoting the Luther League and 
entered the pastorate again. There still 
persists the memory of the alibis with 
which our appeal was received in some 
parishes and by some pastors. After an 
eloquent (?) sales talk on the program of 
the Luther League one would often hear: 
“That was a great talk. It is a fine pro- 
gram, too. It it just what young people 
reed these days. But it will not work 
here. You see our congregation is dif- 
ferent. Our situation here is unique. Our 
people are not like the average run-of- 
the-mill congregation. It is a great pro- 
gram, a fine organization, but it is not 
for us.” 

It would have been just too bad to come 
into any congregation and suggest that it 
was so different that a general program 
would not work there. To call a congre- 
gation peculiar would almost amount to 
an insult. At least a congregation might 
try the program. Perhaps it would dis- 
cover that it was not so different after 
all. Experience proves that the League 
program will work in big congregations 
and small congregations, in rural and in 
city congregations, in college groups and 
groups where there are no college stu- 
dents, in north and south and east and 
west. It certainly throws the burden of 
proof on the congregation. It is an admis- 
sion that no pastor should ever make, that 
“its a good program but it won’t work 


here.” 
It Can Be Done! 


A good friend from Ohio always greets 
us with this challenge, “What ought to be 
done, can be done.” It recalls an address 
made years ago on this subject. It is a 
proposition that cannot be dodged. To deny 
it is to question the very providence of 
God. To question it is to confess personal 
and congregational incompetence. Our 
Lord died in doing what ought to be done. 


'' He would not retreat even when stagger- 


ing under the burden of the cross. If a 
thing should be done, all the powers of 
heaven are on its side. This applies as 
much to the introduction of a needed pro- 
gram in a congregation as to anything 
else. Critics of the League program are at 
least sincere, even though we may not 
agree with them. But those who praise the 
program and then neglect it are not meet- 
ing the issue squarely. “What ought to be 
done, can be done.” We need more of that 
spirit among our congregational leaders. 


An Educational Program 


Education, Missions and Life Service are 
the three departments of League work. In 
reality they are all educational. It is an 
arbitrary division in order to have a more 
efficient organization. It is fine to see how 


| the Church is awakening to the educational 


value of the League. Many congregations 
have cabinets of education in which the 
League is represented. It is not an or- 
ganization begging at the door of the 
Church. It is one of the agencies of educa- 
tion in the Church. 

Lutheran education is always founded 
on the Word. So in the Luther League, it 
supplements the educational work of the 
church school. It is like the departmental 
clubs in high schools and colleges. With 
a different method, under the inspiration 
of Christian fellowship, it seeks to teach 
God’s Word. There is a spirit of co-opera- 
tion about this search for truth that is 
hard to secure in a church school class. 

The topic system offers a liberal educa- 
tion in many fields. It throws the search- 
light of truth on problems all young folks 
must face. Look at the topics to be dis- 
cussed next month and see how much ter- 
ritory they cover. The Christian View is 
the general theme for the month, and un- 
der this theme are discussions of Business, 
Science, Politics, and Social Service. Where 
else in the program of the average con- 
gregation would one find such a liberal 
education? But most of the topics for 1939 
were more directly aimed at knowing and 
understanding God’s Word. The themes 
for three successive months were as fol- 
lows: God’s Word; the Word Dwelling 
Among Us; The Church of the Word. An- 
other month is devoted to Bible biography. 
Any student of congregational life will 
agree that most of our young folks close 
their study with confirmation, It should 
begin there, even more in earnest than in 
childhood. The League program is the 
finest post-confirmation program offered in 
the Church today. 

Good literature is an essential to the 
well-rounded life. The League promotes 
the reading and study of the best in books. 
The reading and study courses are chosen 
especially for church young folks. They 
are the kind of books that young folks will 
enjoy reading. They educate and inspire 
while they entertain. 


Vocational Guidance 


Under the departments of Life Service 
and Missions hundreds of young Lutherans 
have been inspired to give their lives to 
full-time Christian service. We recall three 
deaconesses from one community who 
testified that the Luther League was a 
major factor in their choice of a vocation. 
In addition many thousands of young folks 
have been taught the joy of learning about 
missions and of giving to missions. Inter- 
est awakened in the League will carry on 
into the broader interests of the U. L. 
C. A. We recall a general secretary of 
one of the mission boards of a former gen- 
eration who seemed to have only one 
speech to give each year as he came to 
synod. It had two divisions, Men and 
Money. That is a rather complete picture 
of the essential needs of the mission pro- 
gram of the Church. The Luther League 
helps to supply this need. 


Organization Interest 


It is wholesome for every congregation 
to give its young folks the experience of 
fellowship and co-operation across con- 
gregational lines. It is so easy to become 
provincial, to believe that the Kingdom 
begins and ends with the local congrega- 
tion. The word church has more meaning 
to the Luther Leaguer, because he has fel- 
lowship with the members of other con- 
gregations. 

In conference and synodical Luther 
Leagues many skills are developed that 
will be of value to the U. L. C. A. We 
have been a Luther Leaguer for thirty- 
five years or more. We have watched the 
leaders of the Luther League of former 
years find their places as leaders in 
Women’s Missionary Society, in Brother- 
hood, in conference and synod, and in the 
U. L. C. A. itself. They know how to ex- 
press themselves in discussion and debate, 
they know how to preside at meetings, they 
understand the make-up of the Church, 
they know the benevolent program, they 
know the essentials of Lutheran doctrine, 
and they have the spirit of service. The 
Luther League is a leadership training 
school of the church. 


Clean Fun 


We read of a pastor who was invited to 
suggest a recreational~program for his 
young people after he had criticized them 
rather severely on their method of having 
a good time. All he could think of was a 
trip to one of the museums of the city! 
Now that might be a pleasant pilgrimage, 
kut one would hesitate to suggest it as 
recreation for the average group of young 
folks. The Luther League offers guidance 
in recreation. It suggests sources for rec- 
reational programs. There are books and 
magazines to be secured that help provide 
evenings of clean fun. One of the most 
precious inheritances of many young folks 
jrom their League days is the memory of 
the good times they had together. Mother 
church should be interested in providing 
for the normal desire of youth to have a 
good time. 


Prayer and Witness 


The devotional meeting has been the 
kindergarten of public prayer for thou- 
sands of the adult leaders of our churches 
today. The first halting prayer on a League 
program has been the open door to a more 
vital prayer life. Discussion of topics, per- 
sonal invitations to young friends to come 
into the circle of Christian influence, are 
experiences that have enriched life and 
helped to establish the Church. Something 
is lacking in a congregation that feels no 
call to meet these youth needs. We must 
not forget the inspiration that comes from 
attending conventions and conferences. 
The impressions of addresses heard, of the 
quiet hours of devotion or of personal con- 
ferences with Christian leaders remain 
with many young folks throughout the en- 
tirety of their earthly lives. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


I LIKE THE WOMEN’S MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY 
BECAUSE 


Seven Reasons by Mrs. W. E. Pugh, 
Jacksonville, Florida 


I nike the Women’s Missionary Society 
because of its value to the individual 
church member. Its program is more than 
missionary in fact. In this organization 
there is a definite educational objective. 
Of course it is well understood that the 
individual church member is very little 
interested in that which he or she knows 
little or nothing about. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society sets out to give informa- 
tion about the social, economic, and re- 
ligious conditions existing in non-Chris- 
tian countries and non-churched com- 
munities in the belief that knowledge will 
bring action and finally alleviation and 
evangelization. 


I like the Women’s Missicnary Society 
because of its training in spiritual life. 
Certain pastors feel that here is found the 
source and substance of the congregation’s 
life. The women of the Society are trained 
in the development of the devotional life 
and learn to appreciate more deeply the 
values inherent in prayer and sacrifice. 
As one pastor has said: “The Women’s 
Missionary Society always furnishes the 
leaven of spirituality. Women who think 
in terms of the Divine Commission always 
set an example of devotion and help to 
keep the horizon widened before the life 
of the congregation. Our Missionary So- 
ciety not only studies and prays for and 
gives to missions, but is missionary. They 
make personal work in evangelism among 
unchurched people a living factor in their 
program.” 


I like the Women’s Missionary Society 
because of what it means to the congre- 
gation. As it broadens and enriches the 
lives of its particular members, in turn 
these personal values are constantly being 
planted in the life of the congregation as 
a whole. Through the eyes of the women 
missionaries in the congregation its mem- 
kership is enabled to see with clearer 
vision the needs of a confused world. This 
service of the Society to the individual 
and to the congregation promotes the prin- 
ciple of sympathy and interest in the whole 
human family, emphasizing that “in Him 
there is no East or West.” 


I like the Women’s Missionary Society 
because of its broadening influence on the 
congregation. There may be some who will 
say that the contributions of money made 
by the Society to its causes hinder a 
larger giving of the congregation to the 
apportioned causes of the Church. The 
truth of the matter is that those congre- 
gations whose missionary societies are most 
active and contribute most to the objectives 
of the Society are the congregations that 
are most likely to pay their apportion- 
ment, for instance, in full. “The light that 
shines farthest shines brightest at home.” 
The Society not only keeps the congrega- 
tion’s horizon widened to the ends of the 


earth; it keeps alive the spirit of missions 
and the spirit of Christ in the midst of the 
membership. 


I like the Women’s Missionary Society 
because of what it means to the United 
Lutheran Church in America. As it serves 
as the Lord’s handmaiden, so it definitely 
serves as the “helpmeet” of the Church. 
In fact, the Society might be defined as 
the Church diligently at work in its task 
of world evangelism through the fellow- 
ship and forces of its womanhood. An en- 
thusiastic and devoted layman has said 
that it is the women through the Mission- 
ary Society that set the pace and lead the 
way in the work of the Church as a whole. 
It makes possible the support on the home 
and foreign field of many workers who 
could not be “thrust out” into the field 
were it not for the devotion of the mem- 
bers of the Society. 


I like the Women’s Missionary Society 
because of what it means to the children 
and youth of the Church. Charged with 
the holy task of training “The Children 
of the Church,” joined as it is with the 
young women of the congregations in the 
education of youth in the missionary en- 
terprise, the Women’s Missionary Society 
is an organization with an influence and 
power that only God and eternity can 
measure. I would rather be a member of 
the Missionary Society than of any other 
organization inside or outside the Church. 


I like the Women’s Missionary Society 
because its work can be so truly defined 
as in a little poem I clipped from some 
magazine: 


“A little group of women meet: 
They talk of missions o’er the sea; 
The throngs pass by on heedless feet, 
The critic smiles contemptuously. 


“Why waste your time? Home duties call, 
Pleasures entice on every hand; 

How can you change this world at all, 
Foolish, persistent little band? 


“But half across the world today 
A widow lifts her face to God: 

A hardened ruffian kneels to pray, 
Forsaking the red paths he trod. 


“In sullen hearts new hope is born— 
Mercy replaces anger wild. 
Because of you, a smile, like morn, 
Shines through the tears of some small 
child.” 


“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT” 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

REFERRING to “Familiar Hymns,” THE 
LUTHERAN of August 23, 1939, the hymn 
referred to being “Lead, Kindly Light.” 
John Henry Newman wrote verses 1, 2 
and 3, but is not the author of verse 4. Verse 
No. 4 was written by Dr. Joseph A. Seiss 
in 1902, and you will find the entire hymn 
in the old Common Service Book, No. 505. 
I am just making this correction as Car- 
dinal Newman to my mind wrote a beau- 
tiful piece of sentiment, but Dr. Seiss really 
finished the hymn, putting the heart of 
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Christianity into the hymn by the addi- ; 
tion of verse No. 4. 
With highest personal regards, I am, 
Yours verly sincerely, 
Gastonia, S. C. Bismarck Capps. 


GERMAN, NOT IRISH : 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

RECENTLY an article appeared in THE 
LUTHERAN concerning the Wesley Centen- 
nial in which the statement was made that 
Philip Embury and Barbara Heck, who ~ 
helped plant Methodism in America, were — 
Irish. These are the facts: At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century there were 
thousands of refugees from the Palatinate — 
in England. In order to solve the problem ~ 
and also to strengthen the Protestant cause, s 
Queen Anne consented to the transfer of — 
794 families of Palatines to Ireland in the — 
year 1709. In Ireland they had disagree- 
able experiences with their Protestant I 
landlords and their Catholic neighbors. 
Many of them returned to England, others 
settled in Dublin. One hundred thirty 
Palatine families settled in County Lim- , 
erick in 1712. ti 

For many years they maintained their — 
German identity, although totally without 
spiritual care of pastors from their native 
land. In 1745 John Wesley came and min- 
istered to them. From this purely German 
Protestant Lutheran colony Barbara Heck bs 
and her cousin, Philip Embury, came to ~ 
America and helped found the Methodist b 
Church. They were Germans, not Irish. 
Dr. W. A. Knittle in his book, “Early 
Eighteenth Century Palatine Immigration,” , 
tells the story. ; 

Sad to relate, the Lutheran Church has 
not yet learned that she must follow her 
scattered and scattering children through ~ 
an adequate Home and Inner Mission ~ 
Program.. G. H. BEcuHTo3p. d 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE , 
(Continued from page 19) ' 
It Can Be Done 3 


Adjustments may be necessary to suit 
the League program to some congregations. 
The program is flexible and congregations ¢ 
are encouraged to make these adjustments. 
But the essential parts of the program 
have been built to meet the needs of Lu- 4 
theran youth. The burden of proof is 
against the congregation that stands be- 
tween its young people and the Luther 
League. ; 

Recall the story of the ball player who 
struck out! He blamed the bat. But the 
bat-boy spoke up: “Babe Ruth knocked 
home runs with a bat like that. It isn’t the 
bat that is on trial. It’s you!” It is not — 
the Luther League that is on trial; it is 
successfully at work in numberless con- 
gregations. The congregation is on trial 
that refuses to try this program, or any 
program endorsed by the church at large. — 
“What ought to be done, can be done!” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 17. 
Next week, Luther League Day. Make 
your preparation carefully. A Luther 
League Day Service, “Youth About the © 
Father’s Business,’ can be obtained free — 
from Luther League Headquarters, 1228 2 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. ha 


‘’ that she and her husband sought: 
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FRESHMAN, 1939 
(Continued from page 9) 


Contrary to the belief of some of youth’s 
critics, our freshman does not seek an 
education purely on a material basis. He 
seeks an education for living. And he is 
interested in clean, wholesome living of 
the highest type. He wants earning power, 
surely . . . courses he can get his teeth in 
. .. something he can trade for bread after 
the glory of his graduation day is dimmed. 


Most Wanted—Security 


In most cases the freshman today has 
taken at least some stock of his talents. 
He wants a place in which these talents 
may have their greatest opportunity for 
growth. 

Perhaps above all else the typical stu- 
dent of the class of ’43 wants security. 
He wants the training with which to get 
a job, to hold it, and to make a decent 
living. He wants the broad culture that 
college should give, but at the same time 
he doesn’t relish the idea of coming out 
of college with an education so general 


_ that no employer will find anything of 


particular interest to him. 

Our beginner in college this fall has 
heard of or read books, such as “Unem- 
ployment in the Learned Professions,” by 
Walter Kotschnig. He realizes that com- 
petition in medicine, or law, or whatever 
profession he enters, will be terrific. He 
must be well prepared. 

Even our freshman’s search after re- 
ligion is colored by his desire for security. 
He wants something that will steady him 
for the shocks of life. To the college he 
looks for training that will bring him not 
only material security but also mental and 
spiritual security. 

Youth wants to find in college life ex- 


amples of practical religion . . . religion 
willing to testify and to sacrifice... re- 
ligion that is happy and sincere... re- 


ligion of power and action, not merely 
of words ... religion that is the companion 
of great scholarship .. . religion that will 
go with him throughout life, that will an- 


swer the tragic and vital needs of every-~ 


day living. 

Referring to the religious perplexity of 
youth since the World War, Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder recently said: “Youth really 


has suffered, and will not take seriously a , 


religion that is less tragic than its own 


‘life. A crossless religion can never inter- 


pret, heal or save a world filled with 
crosses. The cross of the youthful Christ 
is at home in a world filled with young 
men’s crosses.” 


The Youth’s Want List 


In an article in The World Call some 
time ago, a mother of a college-bound boy 
wrote as follows of the ideal institution 
“We 
want a college that is honest. Our son is 
quick to detect fraud. He despises decep- 
tion. Hypocrisy is beyond his understand- 
ing. Toleration of anything that does not 
ring true in the classroom, on the campus, 
on the football field, in the fraternity 
house, will have no place in his respect. 
A college, for instance, that might forbid 
dancing and yet shut its eyes to petting 


parties, would be anathema to him. A 


professor that taught a theology that could 
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not be translated into everyday life would 
find him unresponsive. A student body 
that was indifferent to the pulsing call of 
high, adventurous living would freeze his 
soul. A faculty that did not challenge to 
high moral as well as intellectual strength 
would lose his confidence.” Our typical 
freshman needs this kind of college and 
will develop there. 

The considerations that crowd in upon 


the youngster who enters college this fall 


present to him the choice between the long 
and the short view of education. His de- 
sire, not for great material wealth—making 
his “pile” as the pre-depression youth put 
it—but for ordinary security, prompts him 
to seek education that will immediately 
qualify him to earn. The admissions’ of- 
ficer in the small liberal arts college is 
repeatedly asked: “How is this course go- 
ing to help me make a living? How is it 
going to contribute to my preparation for 
such and such a profession?” It is hard 
for many freshmen to see that more than 
technical skill is needed, no matter what 
profession or business field one may enter. 


Some Painful Disillusions 


Our freshman faces many possibilities of 
disillusionment in college. The natural 
skepticism that has been a product of his 
environment is apt to grow and to be 
tinged with a temporary bitterness. Many 
of his youthful ideals of government will 
be shattered as he discovers the manner 
im which some of the country’s most pub- 
licized public office-holders come to power. 
His course in World History may per- 
chance cause him to doubt whether rep- 
resentative government can survive in the 
face of the totalitarian mania that has 
swept Europe and darkened the hope for 
peace at any price. The religious perse- 
cution that prevails in many countries may 
persuade him that the dark ages of Chris- 
tianity are again at hand. The wonders 
of science may baffle the simple faith that 
he was taught at home, unless he under- 
stands that all science is no more than a 
discovery of the wonders of God’s creative 
power. 

To guide our freshman through such 
perils to a clear vision of truth we must 
trust the college and its faculty. And be- 
cause of this very fact, the Christian col- 
leges are given a challenge that they must 
not fail.to meet. They are challenged to 
meet the needs of the student, to avoid 
academic complacency and smugness, and 
to see in him the culmination of all their 
purposes. It is the responsibility of the 
college to offer courses that are practical 
in daily living. Courses that have served 
in the historic past are valuable only as 
they can also serve the historic present. 
The best insurance for our freshman’s re- 
ligious life is found in a faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. Their examples will 
convince him of the worthwhileness of 
the lessons he learned at his mother’s 
knee. But their Christianity must not be 
hidden by a cloak of solemnity, pomp, or 
dogmatism. Our freshman needs religious 
guidance clothed in friendship and bolstered 
by practical, everyday common sense. 

Thus, our freshman begins his great ad- 
venture—college life. What college means 
to him may have an incalculable influence 
upon American thinking in the next decade, 
for his influence will prevail. 
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RECOGNITION CARD 
No. ll 


FOR TEACHERS, OFFICERS and 
LEADERS 


Prepared and Recommended by 
The Parish and Church School Board 


An attractive card for the congregation 
to present to each teacher, officer, leader 
or church worker when installed or when 
a position is accepted in any organization 
—Sunday School, Church Council, La- 
dies’ Aid, Missionary Society, Luther 
League, or Brotherhood. 


Card Stock. Two Color Tone. 
+ Size, 24% x 8 inches. 
Price, 25 cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


PAMPHLETS ON 
TEACHING METHODS 


FOR LEADERS OF CHILDREN 


This NEW series of four pamphlets has 
been prepared for the teachers of the 
children in our Sunday schools, for the 
leaders of The Children of the Church, 
and for all church workers with children. 
These are the first manuals on depart- 
mental methods made available for teach- 
ers in Lutheran church schools. They 
may be used for private study or for 
group discussion. 

The specific purpose of each of these 
pamphlets is to help workers with the 
age-group children for whom it is writ- 
ten. The pamphlets review the charac- 
teristics of the children. They suggest 
different ways of using materials which 
are necessary in the Christian develop- 
ment of the boys and girls. 

These manuals record many actual ex- 
periences reported by leaders of children 
in Lutheran churches. They seek to chal- 
lenge the leaders to more extensive study 
than can be offered in the limited space 
of each pamphlet. 

The low price makes possible placing 
these manuals in the hands of every 
teacher of these groups. 
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SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


By the Rey. Ernest Tonsing 


Tue highlights of Kansas synodical ac- 
tivity pivot in the summertime around 
Wa-Shun-Ga, the synod’s camp near Junc- 
tion City, which is open from May 6 to 
September 1. It is no fable that “all roads 
lead to Wa-Shun-Ga,” for the important 
federal highway 77, brushing the western 
boundary of the camp, connects one with 
transcontinental trunklines both north and 
south of the camp. This outing place is 
centrally placed in other ways, too, for 
it is easily accessible to all synod’s wide- 
spread congregations, so that only the too- 
far-distant have to come more than 250 
miles. After seventeen years of ups and 
downs (or, rather, downs and ups), the 
camp now is on a permanent basis. From 
tents (leaky) and little popularity (prac- 
tically none), the camp has been advanced 
to one having large, modern cabins, a 
dining hall seating 200, a chapel seating 
400, and recreational facilities without peer 
among Kansas’ many such camps. Attend- 
ances have bounded upward each year, 
until there is no doubt as to its real pop- 
ularity. Mr. Elmer Hovland, a member of 
First Church, Topeka, in his second year 
of managership, told this reporter that he 
had to limit the groups attending to nine- 
teen this year for lack of room on the 
schedule, and that many more had asked 
time at camp, only to be refused. 

About as much variety as could be had 
is in the list of camp groups: A military 
academy, three Girl Scout contingents, a 
Youth Temperance group, Lutheran Lead- 
ership and Luther League Convention 
camps, three 4-H Club and one 4-H Club 
leaders’ camps, a Farm Bureau women’s 
group, three Augustana Lutheran set-ups, 
three religious camps composed of German 
Baptists, River Brethren, and Brethren, 
respectively, and several others. Many of 
these have been with the camp for years, 
but the synodical Luther League is the 
only group dating from the first year of 
the camp. 


Improved Facilities 


The camp committee, which directs Mr. 
Hovland, has seen to it that facilities be- 
come more inviting each season. This year 
an expensive installation of electric wiring 
and connection with a rural electrificaticn 
project has replaced the camp’s own gen- 
erating system, while stone walks con- 
necting cabins and main buildings have 
helped keep campers out of uncomfortable 
intimacy with Mother Earth at times of 
moisture. Credit for the advancement of 
this project of synod is due Mr. Hovland 
and the camp committee, composed of 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., the Rev. W. W. Klover, 
the Rev. A. J. Beil, and Mr. L. T. Bang. 

The first group of synod’s own campers 
composed the Lutheran Leadership gather- 
ing June 25 to 30, a school for teachers 
and workers in Sunday schools and mis- 
sionary societies, with special provision for 
boys and girls under fourteen years of 
age. Everyone was surprised at the turn- 
cut for the initial experiment. Around 100 
came during the week. The Rev. Arthur 
H. Getz, leadership training specialist of 
the Parish and Church School Board, and 
the Rev. R. J. Wolf, Intermediate secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America, 
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headed the staff, while O. W. Ebright, D.D., 
of Emporia, was general program director. 
An unusual aspect was that forty-four 
missionary societies and Sunday schools 
financed the expenses with voluntary con- 
tributions totaling $95. 


150 Luther Leaguers 


One hundred fifty Luther Leaguers rep- 
resenting twenty congregations spent five 
inspiring days at Wa-Shun-Ga attending 
the annual camp convention July 23-28. 
This was the largest registration in the 
seventeen consecutive years the Leaguers 
have gathered there. For the third con- 
secutive year, and for the fifth time in 
nine years, the St. Joseph, Mo., League 
carried away attendance honors in every 
respect, with 32 individuals present, each of 
whom traveled 186 miles to camp. The 
Topeka delegation of 26 came 89 miles to 
take second honors; and the Oklahoma 
contingent of 15 traveled 300 miles, the 
greatest distance, for third place. Miss 
Eleanor Deglow of St. Joseph and La- 
Verne Major of New Cambria were 
awarded scholarships at next year’s camp 
for excellent camp citizenship. Two Topeka 
girls, Marjorie Honsted and Vera Groat, 
were winners in the annual essay contest 
sponsored by the executive committee. 

The program, product of several seasons’ 
structural development by the committee, 
combined inspiration and recreation under 
the three-phase program of the Luther 
League of America, Education, Life Serv- 
ice, and Missions. Each day started with 
a devotional service in rustic Luther chapel, 
led by the Rev. Max Gilmer, Valley Falls, 
who followed the theme statement of the 
camp’s purpose, “To re-create physically, 
to increase vision, to strengthen character, 
and to consecrate leadership.” The first 
hour of study gave older Leaguers choice 
of two leadership training course studies, 
“The Church Worker and His Bible,” and 
“The Church Worker and His Group Ses- 
sions.” Intermediates studied “Modern 
Heroes of the Christian Faith.” These 
courses were taught by the Rev. George 
L. Search, Waterville; C. N. Swihart, D.D., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; and O. W. Ebright, 
D.D., Emporia, respectively. Together with 
the Luther League hour presentations of 
the Rev. A. J. Beil, Topeka, who discussed 
“Using Luther Leaguers in Evangelism,” 
and reports of the Long Beach convention, 
these above courses emphasized the “edu- 
cation” phase of the League program. 

The “missions” phase of the convention 
was filled during the “Kingdom” hour, a 
consistently popular yearly period led by 
the Rev. H. J. McGuire, St. Joseph, Mo., 
assisted at this camp by former African 
Missionary F. H. Bloch, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. The new mission project of the 
Luther League of America, a building for 
the girls’ school in Liberia, made Africa 
the region of interest. 

The third phase, “life service,” was pre- 
sented through various means. The Rev. 
Reno R. Frobenius, Muscatine, Iowa, guest 
speaker, gave five stirring addresses on 
“Christian Success,” presenting the chal- 
lenge of personal servce in the Kingdom 
of God. Dramatization of Bible scenes at 
the waterside and in front of the seventy- 
five-foot wooded cliff that overhangs the 
one side of the camp, followed the evening 
campfire meetings and issued the call to 


serve through the church. Joyous hours 
of fellowship and fun, special awards of- 
fered campers showing the finest spirit, 
singing of hymns of consecration, instal- 
lation of officers, and the final “consecra- 
tion service,” around the dying embers of 
the last night’s campfire combined to 
broaden the vision of those present and 
tc deepen their desire to serve Christ. 


Encouraging Reports 
During the annual business meeting, 


£ 
att 


Leagues in twenty-five congregations of 


the forty-one in synod were mentioned as 
active in the synodical organization. En- 
couraging reports showed that the syn- 
edical League’s apportionment for the 
Konnarock medical center was paid in 
full, as well as its dues to the Luther 
League of America. The quota in the sus- 
taining membership fund is well on the 
way to full payment. A new constitution 
replaces one lost during the years. Of- 
ficers elected were: President, Jack 
Fischer, St. Joseph, Mo.; vice-president, 
Margaret Zimmerman, Valley Falls; re- 
cording secretary, Anna Marie Nilson, 
Tulsa, Okla. corresponding secretary, 
Hazel Moreen, Salina; treasurer, Wilson 
Blackburn, Topeka, and the following de- 
partmental secretaries: Educational, Betty 


Schmidt, St. Joseph, Mo.; life service, 
Louise Easterday, Topeka; missionary, 
Carolyn Lengel, Wichita; intermediate, 


Jean Henderson, Topeka; extension, Gor- 
don Forsberg, Salina; social, Lillian Wall, 
Salina; Pocket Testament, Doris Trepp, 
Cklahoma ‘City, Okla. Ministerial advisers 
placed on the executive committee were 
the Rev. H. J. McGuire, St. Joseph, Mo., 
and the Rev. G. R. Whittecar, Tulsa, Okla. 


The synodical calendar as respects the 
Southern Conference, contains a Luther — 
League rally at Wellington October 8, the 
Church Councilmen’s Conference in 
Wichita October 23, and the Southern Con- 
ference meeting in Peabody October 29. 


Vacation Schools 


Vacation Bible schools, capitalizing va- 
cation leisure, were held in at least five 
congregations. Emporia, St. Mark’s, the 
Rev. O. W. Ebright pastor, introduced the 
first such school in the history of that 
church, and used the second unit of The 
Children of the Church materials. Trinity, 
Sedalia, Mo., the Rev. Paul Luther Miller 
pastor, also entered his church in the list 
for the first time in years. At Wakeeney, 
Bethlehem Church, Pastor G. C. Schaub,) 
held a fifty-pupil vacation school, cli- 
maxed in a rallying Children’s Day pro- 
gram. At Valley Falls, the Rev. Max 
Gilmer pastor, fifty enrolled for the fourth 
school in as many years at St. Paul’s 
Church. Children’s Memorial, Kansas 
City, Mo., Dr. J. A. McCulloch pastor, re- 
ports that the school there also used Chil- 
dren of the Church material “and found 
it very satisfactory.” 


Brotherhood projects in synod include 
Scout troops, church office equipment, 
basketball and baseball teams, town bands, 
bulletin boards, and the Iron Mountain 
School, according to Evan Tonsing, state. 
president. The goal of the synodical men 
for this year is “at least three new Broth- 
erhoods in congregations where Brother- 
hoods are not now active.” 
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) A postcard has gone the rounds of the 
Eastern Conference announcing a Broth- 
erhood-Missionary-Eastern Conference 
\rally to be held in Topeka, Sunday after- 
noon and evening, September 24. The 
complete program is not available at this 
writing. 


Alphabetical Church News 


From Atchison the Rev. S. A. Hamrick 
sends news that about fifty women of St. 
Mark’s Church enjoyed a covered dish 
luncheon given by the local missionary 
society in honor of the Children’s Memo- 
rial Society of Kansas City, Mo. The Lu- 
ther League is forming plans for drama- 
tization of the Lord’s Prayer for evening 
services this fall. Pastor Hamrick predicts 
that an Intermediate Luther League is 
going to be organized there this winter. 


Pastor Walter Moeller of Hays writes 
that he is going after “Old Fighter,” the 
“big one that got away,’ in a Minnesota 
lake. Plans for fall and Parish Education 
Month call for “cottage meetings.” The 

_Hays Sunday school is equipping a new 


_ room for the expanding nursery depart- 
.' ment. 


Zion ‘Church, Hutchinson, lost a fine 
pastor when Board Missionary David 
Robison and Mrs. Robison (whom he mar- 
ried while pastor there) went to Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Kamsas City. Children’s Memorial con- 
gregation has a pastor who went through 
one of the few recent dust storms in Kan- 
sas this year, near Hays, while driving 
through to Manitou and Boulder, Colo., 
for vacation. Dr. McCulloch recovered 
from the experience, however, and has 
gone so far as to list all his texts and 
themes for regular services up to vacation 
‘time of next year. 


St. Mark’s, Kansas City, Mo., the pastor- 
ate of Dr. Andreas Bard, president of 
synod, is hearing one of its own boys, a 
student at Western Seminary, each Sun- 
day during Dr. Bard’s absence throughout 


‘ _ July and August in Oregon. Dr. Bard re- 
turned by plane July 16, owing to the 
_ death of one of his congregation’s young 


men and also in order to officiate at the 


'. funeral of Julius Osiier, with whom he 


' collaborated in writing the American prize 


opera, “The Bride of Bagdad,” as well as ' 
| in other musical pieces using Dr. Bard’s 


poetry. The Men’s Bible Class picnic 
August 23 was a tremendous success, in 
which all men of the church and their 
families participated. 


The New Cambria Parish on June 11 
welcomed the Rev. E. H. Gilmer, father 
of the Rev. Max Gilmer, who resigned to 
accept a call from St. Paul’s, Valley Falls. 
“Father” Gilmer previously had served in 
*New Cambria from 1923 to 1925. “Son” 
Max Gilmer was united in marriage to a 
young woman of his father’s previous 
church in Hildreth, Nebr., Miss Marie 
Suzanne Baker, June 18, at the altar of 
First Lutheran Church, Topeka. Members 
of the Valley Falls congregation gave a 
garden party and reception for the pastor 
and his bride Friday evening, June 23. 


The Rev. D. L. McConnell, mentor of 
the Rockport-Langdon Parish, speaks his 
mind about vacations: “For several years 
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I have taken none. When one meets the 
situation squarely in a rural field, sum- 
mertime is the boom time—roads are good, 
child diseases are at a minimum, all lower 
income families feel able to dress their 
children out for this season, the churches 
are packed, and one ought to be there. We 
have been quietly thinking about a vaca- 
tion south when the drifts are high and 
the mud deep and roads impassable. The 
church plans that fit the city church, which 
goes full speed ahead in the winter and 
pants and slows down in the summer, or 
stops altogether, never do fit the rural 
church that goes strong in the summer 
and slows up in the winter.” 


First Church, Tulsa, Okla., the Rev. 
George Whittecar pastor, is one of two 
Lutheran churches in that city of 180,000 
people, the other being of Missouri Lu- 
theran conviction. This “magic city” grew 
from a small Indian village to a city of 
100,000 in fifteen years during an oil boom. 
The two choirs of First Church, senior 
and junior, are widely known in the Tulsa 
community for their high type music un- 
der direction of Mrs. Frances Anderson. 
This is the thirtieth anniversary year, and 
goals of increased attendance and reduc- 
tion of indebtedness have been set. C. W. 
Sifferd, D.D., organized the congregation 
March 14, 1909. Since then, four pastors 
besides the incumbent have served the 
field, the Revs. Albert Massey, S. S. Kauff- 
man, Charles Leonard and E. Victor 
Roland. 


At St. John’s, Wellington, a vigorous In- 
termediate Luther League under direction 
of Mr. Levi Dunlap is functioning smoothly 
during the summer. 


The largest class of new members ever 
to be received into Excelsior Church, 
rortheast of Wilson, united with that con- 
gregation June 11. Twenty-three adults 
comprised the large accession list. Seven 
children also were baptized. This was the 
direct result of an evangelism campaign 
conducted by Pastor Norbert Zabel, who 
was ordained at the synodical convention 
in the spring. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


The Rey. J. C. Trauger, Octogenarian, 
Tours New York State 


Tue desire to visit upstate New York 
had weighed upon the writer for some 
time, especially this year. He had been 
pastor in that state for about fifteen years, 
from 1904 to 1919. In January 1920, he 
went to Denver, Colorado. Hence it was 
about twenty years since he had seen 
those magnificent hills, fertile valleys, and 
splendid highways. He had fished in the 
rushing brooks of that part of the state 
where he had been located. This was in 
the prime of his ministry and the people 
responded to the interests of the church. 
The children, now men and women, some 
with families, were the delight of his pas- 
torates. Naturally there was a growing 
desire to visit once more the churches 
where he had preached and localities in 
which he had sojourned and to note the 
changes that had taken place. And why 
not? Did not the great apostle Paul re- 
visit the churches which he established 
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and served and then returned to those to 
whom “he preached the Gospel of God”? 
Pastors also have done this ever since 
with blessed results. Besides, young men 
from these churches had entered the gos- 
pel ministry and we were anxious to see 
them and they us. In some instances a 
correspondence had taken place and the 
desire expressed that a meeting sometime 
might be enjoyed. This year proved a 
favorable time, as it was possible as the 
saying goes, “to kill two birds with one 
stone”—possible to make a tour to Central 
New York and to visit the World’s Fair 
on the same trip. 

Saturday, July 22, we left our home at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, with bag and 
baggage and in good spirits, cheerful and 
happy in the thought that we were going 
to visit old scenes almost forgotten and 
revive friendships faded by the passing 
years. The Pennsylvania train landed us 
in the world’s big city of the Empire State. 
As we began to look around in amaze- 
ment we said, “What God and man hath 
indeed wrought!” But we must not tarry 
now as we expected to do so on return; 
so hastened to the Grand Central Station, 
secured transportation, and decided on a 
train for Albany. 

After twenty years we had forgotten 
much of the famous Hudson Valley and 
its marvelous scenery, or perhaps we did 
not then have the acuteness of sense fully 
to appreciate the sights and beauties evi- 
dent on every hand. But how much we 
appreciate it now! 


Renewing Friendships 


Arriving at Albany, now the true pur- 
pose of the tour became more real, namely, 
to meet old personal friends and observe 
the changes that time brings. At the spa- 
cious and busy station our old co-laborer 
and Sunday school superintendent, dressed 
in the garb of a clergyman now, was on 
hand to meet us, the Rev. Charles M. 
Witthoft of East Schodack. Besides being 
our Sunday school superintendent for 
many years, he and his worthy father were 
in my church council and did much with 
other faithful members to advance the in- 
terests of the Church of the Atonement, 
Oneonta. Our meeting after so long a time 
had made changes in both of us and the 
greeting at first was a little formal, but 
we soon warmed up to the congeniality of 
more than two decades before. Improve- 
ments were seen at Albany, but without 
much ado we were hastened to an auto 
and wafted over new bridges and improved 
roads to East Schodack to the parsonage. 
There we met his loyal wife, a church and 
Sunday school worker in our church at 
Oneonta and a friend of our family for 
these many years, formerly Florence 
Schafer, and the rest of their growing 
family. That night we attended a band 
concert on the school lawn at which about 
400 were present. The pastor was the in- 
structor and leader of the band. At a 
late hour, tired from a long journey, we 
hastened to our welcome bed. 

Early Sunday we were to start for Pitts- 
field, Mass., where our brother was to 
officiate that morning, for the pastor there 
was on his vacation. So we were in for 
an exhilarating morning ride and enjoyed 
it immensely. As we had been there be- 
fore to attend a Luther League conven- 
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tion in the heyday of our ministry, we 
were glad to see this section again, glad 
to see our brother officiate and to be edified 
by his sermon, and by worshiping with 
the fine people of the Pittsfield Parish. 
The autumnlike color of the Berkshires 
and suffering fields impressed us with the 
fact that there was a drought in the land. 
Back home by high noon, we took in West 
Sandlake in the afternoon. There the 
writer assisted in performing one of the 
last acts of his New York ministry, in- 
stalling the Rev. L. F. Wagschal as pastor. 
Now he is in Utica, N. Y. From West 
Sandlake we made a hasty trip over to 
Poestenkill where the Rev. Robert J. Van 
Deusen holds forth. He was away; but a 
parishioner remembered us as having of- 
ficiated once upon a time in their church. 
After a visit in the evening we called it a 
day and went peacefully to bed. 


Visits to Former Parishes 


Monday began a two-day trip over more 
familiar scenes and to our one-time par- 
ishes. At Albany we stopped to pay our 
respects to the Rev. Philip M. Luther, 
pastor of St. Peter’s. He had become our 
successor at Oneonta. We conversed, 
looked over the church and its ample 
equipment, entered the commodious par- 
sonage and met his good handmaiden and 
chatted a bit together on a wife’s inter- 
ests in the pastorate. Then speeded our 
good car over the Helderbergs, looked 
the beautiful landscape o’er and concluded 
that the West had no monopoly on mag- 
nificent scenery. Berne was one of our 
stops on the way. Here is a prosperous 
Lutheran church, the Rev. Russell B. 
Greene pastor. The genial pastor and wife 
gave us a hearty welcome. They had 
served their first pastorate at Seward, 
where the writer had begun his work in 
New York State. This call, though brief, 
was pleasant and informing. As we looked 
out upon the town, we thought of the 
Deitz brothers and other faithful mission 
workers who came from here or were 
living there; but some have fallen asleep. 
On down the Fox Creek to Schoharie 
where once our friend, the Rev. Mr. Karg, 
labored but now is in the Church Tri- 
umphant. Then up to Middleburg to see 
the well-kept church and parsonage and 
to visit the Rev. Wilson D. Worman. We 
met Mr. and Mrs. Worman but learned he 
had resigned and was soon to leave. This 
was Dr. Wolford’s charge in our day. After 
some refreshments in town, we continued 
down to Cobleskill and took in, as we 
passed, the church and splendid parson- 
age. Here in our day was H. Dennington 
Hayes, D.D., and here we gathered in a 
group to study and refresh our minds in 
the Word. 

Soon we were at Seward, our first field 
of labor in New York, having gone there 
thirty-five years ago. We made a short 
stop to see Zion Church, its improvements 
and arrangements along more Lutheran 
lines and to see who yet remembered us. 
A few remained, but many have fallen 
asleep. Evening was approaching and we 
would get to Argusville for the night. Pay- 
ing our last respects to Seward and friends 
there, we hastened toward our night’s 
stopping place, turning aside only once to 
look upon St. John’s, the oldest Lutheran 
church in Schoharie County. By dusk we 
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arrived in Argusville. With the parents-in- 
law of Brother Witthoft we put up for the 
night. They were friends of the writer of 
long standing and glad to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Schafer once more. The later evening 
was spent with a daughter and her hus- 
band whom we had joined in wedlock 
twenty-five years ago. 


On to Oneonta 


Rested after a good sleep, the next morn- 
ing was used to look around the village 
and see the renovated Lutheran church 
and improvements made necessary by a 
slight fire. But we were destined for Hart- 
wick Seminary and Oneonta, so continued 
our journey. Passing over some interest- 
ing places, down Cooperstown’s fine lake 
we sped, through the town well remem- 
bered and in a short time the buildings 
of Hartwick Seminary appeared. Here they 
stand as they did when as a nearby pastor 
we frequented them; but the life is gone, 
the halls and grounds are empty. Old 
Hartwick Seminary as an institution of 
learning is no more. The seminary has 
become Hartwick College of Oneonta, and 
the theological department is removed to 
New York City. As we looked at those 
silent, empty buildings, they spoke elo- 
quently to us of the saintly men who la- 
bored there and of the century and more 
during which students prepared here and 
were sent out as leaders who brought re- 
spect to the institution among all classes, 
and especially to the Lutheran Church. 
We halted a brief time to pay our respects 
to Frank Wolford, D.D., who still resides 
here, having built his home here; H. Den- 
nington Hayes, D.D., who is now pastor of 
the church which was formerly Seminary 
Church. Pleasant, indeed, to meet them 
and their families once more. 

Now one more stretch of eighteen miles 
to cover, and soon we entered the city of 
Oneonta, the place for many years we 
called home. We tarried a bit at Walling 
Park on entering and then pushed on to 
visit friends. Many were thought of but 
only a few could be called upon, as Mrs. 
Alvin Vandeworker, our faithful Ladies’ 
Guild president; the Lawson girls, who 
were always ready and on hand; the 
Cannings, mother and sons; the Relyeas 
on the hill in their fine home and re- 
membered that A. J. Relyea was ever the 
faithful treasurer of the congregation. 
There were many others we desired to 
see, but in our haste were inadvertently 
overlooked. The hospitality of the Cannings 
and Miss Pearl’s driving us in her Buick 
into business sections and localities now 
settled but fields and potato patches in 
our day were thoroughly enjoyed. The 
Rev. F. L. Gollnick, the present pastor, 
with whom we had had correspondence on 
the observance of the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary, we were glad to meet in person; 
also his good wife. The church was vis- 
ited, improvements noted, and its good 
condition commended. 


The New Hartwick College 


We could only take a distant look at the 
new Hartwick College. It has had some 
years of successful operation and was 
auspiciously begun. We felt a peculiar in- 
terest in it as we had some part, even 
though remote, in its establishment. Dur- 
ing our last attendance at synod in Syra- 
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cuse we had invited the body to hold its 
next convention at Oneonta. This was 
promptly accepted. But when that meet- 
ing took place, we had received a call and 
were settled in Denver, Colorado. The 
synod met and was impressed with the 
growing town and aroused an interest to — 
make it a college center. Steps were taken 
soon after to make the seminary near 
Cooperstown Hartwick College at Oneonta. 
The success and popular interest mani- 
fested already in the institution give it a 
very hopeful future. 

The beautiful and moderate summer 
evening, famous in this part of the state, 
had settled upon us. We, cranking our 
car, took one last look at the town we had 
lived in for years. Then retracing our 
course, we stopped only to call on our 
faithful organist, Weltha Ottman, now 
living outside the bounds of Oneonta. 
After several more night cails, one at 
Cobleskill and another in Albany, our good 
chauffeur at midnight brought us back to 
East Schodack safe and sound. 

We awoke the next morning in good 
shape and expected to rest and enjoy the — 
rains that had set in. Midforenoon one of 
our Oneonta boys appeared, the Rev. 
Herman Briele, for ten years pastor at 
Valatie. At once, on seeing us, he said, 
“Rev. Trauger.” We said, “We must be 
like the Medes and Persians, who never 
change.” His family are still in the Lu- 
theran Church at Oneonta. And so was — 
ended the first part of our trip. Fc 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS — 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. : 


Now that the national convention of the — : 
Luther League of America is a thing of 
the past, and it is settled definitely that 
it was held in Long Beach—not in Los 
Angeles—suppose we go on to other in- 
teresting Southern California projects. 

The climate is forever a discussable 
theme with us. The summer thus far has 
been more than usually delightful—not too 
hot, not too cold. No need to seek other 
seashores or to trek to mountain tops: we 
sleep under blankets every night. 

But we did go to a mountain top re- — 
cently. The 200-foot dome that will shelter 
the 200-inch telescope is about complete 
on top of Palomar Mountain, at an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet. So we drove the 132 
miles—eighty miles along the coast, fifty 
eastward over a wide, curving, almost per- 
fect highway, to the lookout mountain top 
—and return. We climbed the granite 
stairs up into the spacious machinery in- 
terior, trying to unravel the mystery of the 
mechanism that will make the wheels go 
round. When the mammoth “eye” will be 
ready is not definitely known; probably 
in 1941. When it is, we shall go again, 
God willing. Possibly we may have a 
glimpse of our elusive neighbor, Mars. 

Southern California is the Mecca for 
conventions. A ten-day Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist camp meeting has just closed. It 
was held a short distance from our home, 
so I attended services one night. My 
companion is an ardent member of the 
organization. We recently became ac- 
quainted, and I find him most delightful. © 
We can discuss religion, politics, economics, 
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and world-wide conditions without quib- 
bling over the items on which we do not 
agree. And this is not to be accounted 
for by my irenic disposition, either—as 
some of my long ago friends will testify. 
I refer to it simply to emphasize the fact 
that it is possible to grasp the central, 
fundamental, saving truth of the Christ 
way of salvation, though erring concern- 
ing some of the less essential elements— 
such as modes and methods, etc. 

These Adventists are an enthusiastic 
people. There were 10,000 persons present, 
&,000 of them gathering in the huge taber- 
nacle the night I was present. At one 
meeting it is reported that they contributed 
$2,000 for foreign missions. 


Frank Disagreement 


About the same time, I sat for a time 
with another neighbor and friend with 
whom I frequently discuss present-day 
conditions: he is a Christian Scientist. I 
said to him frankly, “Your (Mother 
Eddy’s) philosophy is the bunk; but you 
personally have faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as your personal Saviour—have you 
not?” He replied, “I certainly have.” I 
am convinced that he has carried over 
with him from a former belief the essence 
of the gospel, without seeing the incon- 
gruity of such faith and the First Church 
of Christ vaporings. Let us hope so, at 
least. 

Once I remarked to another member of 
the same organization (he was complain- 
ing of a severe stomach ache—his wife, 
also a “scientist,” being present), “Well, 
whatever our philosophy of life, I guess 
we must take things about as we find 
them.” To this he replied, “I guess so.” 
There you have it. To cling to your own 
faith without wavering, while discovering, 
if you can, the seed, at least, of saving 
faith in an otherwise erring brother. And 
this, not to lessen our advocacy and ex- 
emplification in our conduct of the faith 
that is in us. 

Once again, Los Angeles and the county 
are in what is headlined a life and death 
struggle with vice and crime. State and 
county officials have combined in a raid 
on the gambling boats—two of which plied 
their trade off the shore of Santa Monica, 
and two near Long Beach. What the out- 
come will be, who can tell? The owners 
claim to be operating under federal law 
and are carrying their case to the courts. 
My judgment, after long years of obser- 
vation, is that when officials carry through 
to the end, they generally gain a victory. 
Otherwise, when they become indifferent, 
the determined zeal of the law-defiers 
wins out. 


A Political Mess 


In the city, the Prosecutor’s office and 
the Mayor are casting accusations one 
against the other. The police force has 
been shaken up—a number of long-time 
police officers have been dismissed. A new 
police commission has been appointed, 
that the prosecuting attorney declares is 
inefficient, and that as a consequence the 
police force is demoralized—that they have 
no real initiative with authority. 

What can be expected when noted crim- 


_inals are paroled—turned loose upon the 


public to continue their work of law de- 
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fiance? Certainly we believe in prison 
réform efforts; and Christian charity 
should defend and support every move- 
ment for the remodeling of condemned 
men—especially young men—but there 
seems to be such a thing as incorrigible 
perversity. 

We have not joined the company of 
those who see in the seeming advancing 
tide of crime and war scare the near doom 
of the church. We do not for a moment 
support the claim of an increasing and 
dominant evil world. Even the drink-devil 
wave of respectability that is entrapping 
multitudes of people—will some day again 
be assailed. A new organization has but 
recently been formed in San Francisco, 
with membership in the cities about the 
bay, also in Los Angeles, Pasadena, etc., 
with the avowed purpose of bringing back 
prohibition. Laugh, do you? Some peo- 
ple do; but I am here to assert that the 
drink evil is worse today even than in 
saloon days. I have sometimes declared, 
on some mooted question, “I know I am 
right, but maybe I am wrong.” In this 
case, however, I know I am right. 

There is but one way to attack a public 
evil: that is, to denounce and oppose, to 
respect law-enforcement measures, and 
support them today and tomorrow, know- 
ing that the evil may not be entirely 
abated, but that truth and righteousness 
cannot be entirely overcome. Thus far 
shalt thou go; but no farther. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. 

The synodical Home Missions Committee 
has long been advocating the starting of a 
new mission in Los Angeles. I have ridden 
through the district recently, discovering 
that in all the community, eight or ten 
blocks square, there is no church of any 
description. Some of the officials of the 
Board of American Missions who attended 
the Luther League Convention at Long 
Beach have given assurance that a thor- 
ough canvass will be made in the near 
future, and, should the results seem to 
justify, a special representative of the 
Board will be sent to gather together the 
unchurched Lutherans—and others—and, 
if encouraging, to organize a congregation. 
We are awaiting the outcome hopefully 
and patiently. 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


WHEN the clouds obscure the sky, 

And the world seems all awry; 

When the rains come pouring down, 
And there’s trouble all around; 

When someone speaks a word unkind, 
And worries seem to fill the mind; 
When my thoughts are very blue 
Because there’s so much to do; 

I place a smile upon my face 

And note the change that’s taking place. 
The clouds just seem to fade away, 

The world and all around seems gay; 
The rains have washed the face of earth, 
Revealing much that is of worth; 

And other faces seem to shine 

Into the smiling face of mine; 

The task that seemed so hard to do 
Was quickly done, and better, too; 

The world seemed happier to be 

Because there was a smile on me. 
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DR. J. ELMER BITTLE 
Tribute by Pastor D. C. Burnite 


“Her THAT is greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” By this standard of meas- 
urement the United Lutheran Church has 
lost in the death of J. Elmer Bittle, D.D., 
one of its truly great men. His career was 
marked throughout by an obsession to 
serve which eventuated in a record of 
distinguished service to the Church. 

His talents and labors made definite im- 
press upon our Church’s course of achieve- 
ment both before and since the merger. 
As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Ways and Means for the U. L. C. A. 
merger, and as secretary of the similar 
committee for the merger of the two Pitts- 
burgh synods, he is regarded as having 
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played an effective part in the unification 
of our American Lutheranism. 

The large number of congregations— 
some of them now among the most sub- 
stantial and fruitful in the Pittsburgh 
Synod—planted and fostered under Dr. 
Bittle’s twenty years of Home Mission 
superintendency, constitute a monument 
to his rare genius for organization and his 
fervid zeal for the ingathering of the un- 
churched. 

In the life of the Pittsburgh Synod Dr. 
Bittle was a prominent figure. He had a 
keen understanding of synodical problems 
and a singular talent for their solution, 
combined with utter willingness to share 
the hard labors involved. In recognition 
of this he was entrusted with many an 
important post, among them the offices of 
president, secretary; secretary of benef- 
icence and editorship of the Lutheran 
Monthly. 

His pastoral experience, missionary ac- 
tivities and many forms of synodical serv- 
ice brought him to his final field of use- 
fulness, the business management of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the United Lutheran 
Publication House, with a versatility of 
capacities that made of this enterprise a 
thriving outlet in western Pennsylvania 
end vicinity for our Church’s publications. 

A career of such signal service to the 
Church leaves its exhortation. It demands 
like successors, men with this obsession 
to serve. It issues the dying call of the 
sainted David A. Day of Liberian mission- 
ary fame: “Close up the ranks! More men 
wanted! Close up!” 


JOHN S. RENN, SR. 


a leading layman of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, and of the 
Maryland Synod, died August 12, after 
an illness of nearly ten weeks. He was 
born on Carroll Manor, Frederick County, 
of Lutheran parents, and after farming 
for twenty years moved into Frederick 
City in 1913 to engage in the business of 
cattle buying. He was successful in busi- 
ness and was influential in political life. 
He served for three terms as an alderman 
of the city, was a director of the Y. M. 
C. A., the Boy Scouts, the Maryland Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Young Men’s Bible 
Society, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Lions’ Club. His service 
through these agencies was more than 
nominal. He attended meetings regularly, 
participated in discussion and was always 
ready to be pressed into any personal 
service. 
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He was most of all a church man. He 
was general superintendent of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church School with its 
nearly 1,400 membership for over ten 
years and only resigned that position from 
the unselfish desire to see a younger man 
have the opportunities and joys of the 
office. He was president of the Martin 
Luther Bible Class before his superin- 
tendency, and after retiring from office 
accepted a small class of young men. Un- 
der his direction this class trebled in 
membership and attendance. He was a 
member of the church council, vice-pres- 
ident of the congregation and chairman 
of the finance committee. His personal 
liberality and his willingness to solicit 
funds for the church made him invaluable 
in any financial program, He was possessed 
of a simple, wholesome Christian faith. 
He met death unafraid and in the spirit 
of victory. 

He served his synod and conference in 
many positions of trust. He was treasurer 
of the synodical Sunday School Associa- 
tion for many years, a delegate ‘to the 
United Lutheran Church Convention, and 
was one of the best known laymen of the 
synod. 

He is survived by his widow, Elmira E. 
Coblentz; six children, Elmira Renn, Mrs. 
Austin Howard, John Renn, Jr., Alvey V. 
Renn, Mrs. Bulah Given, and A. Irving 
Renn; and seven grandchildren. All the 
family are active in the home church. 

Burial took place from the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Frederick, Monday 
afternoon, August 14. Services were con- 
ducted by the senior pastor, Amos John 
Traver, D.D., and the assistant pastor, the 
Rev. H. J. Schluderberg. A. J. T. 


FIFTY YEARS IN MINISTRY 


The Rev. William G. T. Arndt, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, Webster, N. Y., 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of his or- 
dination to the ministry and of his pastor- 
ate in Immanuel Church the last Sunday 
in June. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president 
of the United Synod of New York, preached 
the sermon at the morning service. 

In the afternoon there was a_ special 
service, at which time the Rev. Austin H. 
Roeder of Rochester, N. Y., a college class- 
mate of Pastor Arndt, delivered the ser- 
mon. The Rev. Eugene Stowell, vice-pres- 
ident of the Western Conference, and the 
Rev. Carl Betz, both of Rochester, par- 
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ticipated in the service. The Rev. John 


Schott, pastor of Webster Presbyterian 
Church, represented the churches of 
Webster. 

Having been active in the religious, civic 
and cultural affairs of Webster and vicinity 
over such a span of years, Mr. Arndt is 
definitely a part of the life of the town. 
He has married, baptized and officiated at 
the funerals for two and three generations 
ir, a family. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. D. E. Bosserman, after serving 
Trinity Church, Appleton, Wis., for nearly 
ten years, resigned and accepted a call to 
become pastor of Augsburg congregation 
in Chicago, IIl., beginning September 1. 

Mr. Bosserman has served pastorates at 
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Elida, Ohio, and St. Paul, Minn., where a 
fine church was erected for Trinity con- 
gregation at a cost of $100,000. When he 
left this pastorate $60,000 of the indebted- 
ness had been paid and the membership 
increased from 135 to 665. 

When he took up work in Appleton 
Trinity congregation was almost hope- 
lessly involved in debt, the membership 
was small, and the debt amounted to 
$60,000. During these past nine years, the 
interest on the indebtedness was paid; 
$4,000 of the debt was paid; operating ex- 
penses were kept in hand; and the mem- 


bership was increased by more than 300° 


new members. The congregation went 
through foreclosure proceedings, and has 
just finished a spiritual-financial campaign 
under the leadership of Dr. John E. Hum- 
mon. The people have pledged themselves 
to pay $12,000 during the next thirty 
months. The bank has promised to re- 


‘finance the mortgage. 


Miss Evelyn Johnson relinquished her 
duties August 6 as organist and choir 
director at St. John’s Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., of which the Rev. Gustav K. Huf is 
the pastor. Miss Johnson has been study- 
ing at the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University, under a graduate scholarship 
in Public School Music, and returned to 
her home in Fargo, N. D., late in August. 


GOVERNOR WILL SPEAK 


Twin Cities Federation of Lutheran Broth- 
erhoods Announces Attractive Program 


Tue Federation is composed of groups 
from thirty-nine Lutheran churches. Mem- 
bership is open to all Brotherhoods or 
Men’s Clubs of Lutheran churches in and 
near the Twin Cities and at present con- 
gregations of the following church bodies 
are included: the American Lutheran 
Church, Norwegian Lutheran Church, Lu- 
theran Free Church, United Lutheran 
Church, and Augustana Synod. Alfred 
Holtan of St. Paul is president. The Rev. 
W. J. Pilgrim is the Federation’s chaplain. 

The first of the events planned by the 
Federation is the annual Fellowship Din- 
ner to be held September 11 at 6.30 P. M. 
in the dining room of Montgomery Ward 
and Company in St. Paul. Governor 


' Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, the na- 


tion’s youngest governor, will be the main 
speaker, and officials of the various synods 
represented in the Federation will be pre- 
sented. Special music, including group 
singing, is being planned. According to 
Roy V. Rasmussen, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, all Lutheran men in the 
northwest are cordially invited. Those 
wishing reservations may write the Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Brotherhoods at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Reformation Choral Festival, spon- 
sored by the Federation in co-operation 
with the American Choral Union, will be 
held in the St. Paul Municipal Auditorium 
Sunday, October 22, at 3.30 P. M. With 
the Reformation message not only brought 
by a well-known speaker but on the wings 
of song by a choir estimated at 2,000 voices 
under the leadership of Dr. F. Melius 
Christiansen, this event will live long in 
the memory of those attending. Prof. R. N. 
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Pearson is chairman of the committee. 
Included in the year-round program of 
the Federation is the sponsorship of the 
annual Noon-day Lenten Services con- 
ducted in downtown St. Paul. A youth 
program, including a summer Bible school 
and a weekly Sunday school, is directed 


“by the Federation. At the present time, a 


Federation Male Chorus is being organized 
under the chairmanship of Frank Brady. 
Cuirrorp E. DAHLIN. 


OUR CHURCH AT WORK 
(Continued from page 2) 


Besides our own missions, I visited Bap- 
tist, Congregational, and Episcopal centers 
and three interdenominational women’s 
colleges: the St. Christopher Training Col- 
lege at Madras, the Madras Christian Col- 
lege for Women, and at Tokyo the Women’s 
Christian College of Japan. At Hong Kong 
I saw the Rev. Carl Reichelt at his school 
for Buddhists. These experiences, added 
to those offered by visiting our own fields, 
studied against the background of the 
Madras Conference, have given me some 
firm convictions. 


Testimony and Conviction 


First may I testify to an appreciation of 
our missionaries? We have some splendid 
representatives in all our fields, men and 
women who are testifying to the Christian 
witness by word and deed. Some of these 
are in tense situations, some are in difficult 
positions, but they show a devotion to their 
work that we at home should recognize 
with enlarged understanding. 

I am firmly convinced that we should 
recognize the need for developing more 
native leadership. Where our missionaries 
see this we should work with them to- 
ward this end. Where they fail to under- 
stand that some of their children are no 
longer fledglings but adults, we should en- 
courage them toward this end. Examples 
of Christian native leadership in every 
field justify this conviction. 

Then we should recognize that in many 
instances the younger Church is ready to 
kecome autonomous, and we should en- 
courage the move towards an autonomous 
or indigneous Church. We may need to 
supply part of their funds, but we should 
not feel that this means that we should 
keep the young church dependent on us 
for decisions in all its activities. Only by 
doing can we learn; and the young church 
must have its chance to learn. 

I am entirely convinced that we must 
shorten the distance between the field and 
the local church. We need to have the 
man in the pew feel more closely related 
to the mission field. When he does, I am 
sure the word apportionment will take on 
new meaning. This should be a vital prob- 
lem to our Mission Board and an im- 
portant question to the local church. 


Do We Need More Missionaries P 


The fields say “Yes.” Native leaders say 
“Yes.” Madras said “Yes.” We need mis- 
sionaries who feel the Great Call and 
therefore are willing to prepare themselves 
to work as colleagues with the native 
Christians in the great task of making 
Christ known everywhere. 
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Dr. John R. Mott in the closing session 
of Madras said, “God is looking for a man 
whose heart is right with Him to Whom 
He can trust much.” We have laid good 
foundations in our mission work. Soon we 
are to celebrate one hundred years of 
service in India, our first field. But we 
are not through. What we have started 
must be continued—must meet the needs 
of change in growth and change in nationai 
life. To do this as it should be done we 
need to be the kind of persons to whom 
God can trust much. We all need to pray 
and to give, and some need to go. We all 
must study present-day situations and 
problems. To present “The Christian Mes- 
sage in a Non-Christian World” is not a 
task requiring men whose hearts are right 
with God, men from whom much is ex- 
pected because they have received much. 
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YOUNG WOMEN OF THE CHURCH— 
What Are You Doing With Your Life? 


DO YOU KNOW the satisfaction others with talents and preparation similar to yours, 


are finding in deaconess work? 


DO YOU KNOW that the influence of the Church and of the Gospel would be rapidly 
extended if we had more deaconesses for service in Homes for Children, Homes for Aged, 
Hospitals and Clinics, Inner Mission Societies and Social Agencies, and in Congregations? 


DO YOU KNOW that we have deaconesses in positions where you, a teacher, nurse, or 
social worker, could use your special training to the fullest extent? 


DO YOU KNOW that a deaconess, assured of her maintenance only, finds joy in meet- 
ing the challenge of service to the unfortunate? 


DO YOU KNOW that membership in the Philadelphia Motherhouse is open to young 
women between 20 and 35 years of age who could meet the physical and educational re- 
quirements of a first-class training school for nurses, who are free from other obligations 
and whose religious experiences would prompt them to dedicate their lives to Christ? 


The next course for candidates begins Monday, October Second. 


Write—or still better, visit— 


THE PHILADELPHIA MOTHERHOUSE OF DEACONESSES 
2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 
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COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 
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GETTYSBURG’S NEXT YEAR 


In A recent address Dr. H. W. A. Han- 
son, president of Gettysburg College, made 
the following statement: “The things most 
needed for one who would attain success 
are—eyes that see—a mind in which has 
been stored the treasured words and deeds 
of those who-have nobly played their part 
on the stage of life—a standard of con- 
duct by which to measure one’s every 
thought, word and deed—a sense of values 
that will protect from the counterfeit things 
of life—a courageous heart that bravely 
dares—an unfaltering faith in God, your- 
self and your fellowmen.” 

For the past one hundred seven years 
Gettysburg College has sought to give to 
the world such men with clear heads, high 
standards of personal conduct and rugged 
Christian character. 

Monday, September 11, the Freshman 
Week activities of the one hundred eighth 
school year of Gettysburg College will 
begin. The program for the week will con- 
sist of registration of new students, ad- 
dresses by Dr. Hanson, Dean Tilberg, and 
members of the faculty on various phases 
of college life and activities, discussions 
with faculty advisers and senior sponsors 
en campus traditions and ideals, and social 
hours at Weidensall Hall, where students 
will have an opportunity to become ac- 
guainted with each other and with mem- 
bers of the faculty and their wives. At 
the formal opening of the college year in 
Brua Chapel, Thursday, September 14, Dr. 
Hanson will address the entire student 
body. 

The enrollment for the year, both in 
number and quality of students is most 
encouraging. 

There will be several additions and 
changes in the faculty. Dr. Earl Bowen 
of Long Island University will become 
acting head of the biology department, 
replacing Dr. R. P. Marsh. During the 
absence of Prof. Herbert Rodeck, Dr. Wil- 
liam Sundermeyer of New York City, who 
for ten years was professor at the Ger- 
man Institute for foreigners at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, will become assistant 
professor of German. The new instructor 
in political science and economics will be 
Dr. R. B. Armstrong of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Wharton School, Phila- 
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delphia, Pa. Major Elijah G. Arnold of 
Fort Jay, New York, replaces Major G. E. 
Abrams as assistant professor of military 
science and tactics in the R. O. T. C. unit. 

In attempting to approach more fully 
the problem of vocational counsel the 
college is bringing to the campus in Octo- 
ber Mr. Cameron Beck, who for twenty 
years has been personnel director of the 
entire staff of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. This is quite in accord with a 
series of vocational guidance tests which 
will be given to the incoming students this 
fall to enable them better to prepare them- 
selves for their future fields of activity. 

During the past summer the largest pro- 
gram of campus improvement took place. 
The heating system was completely over- 
hauled; the stadium was improved and 
repainted; campus buildings were ren- 
evated; and an attractive bookstore of 
colonial design was built. 

GerorcE F. GUTMANN. 


LONG LAKE SUMMER * 
SCHOOL 


A very fine Summer School for Chris- 
tian Education was held at Long Lake, ~ 
forty-five miles northwest of Chicago, Ill, — 
during the week of July 16-22. The school 
this year was under the official recogni- 
tion of the Illinois Synod and was con- 
ducted with the friendly co-operation of 
the Wartburg Synod. 

The opening service Sunday afternoon, y 
July 16, was a large rally of the Luther 
Leagues of the Chicago and Fox Valley 
districts, with the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz 
of Philadelphia, Pa., preaching the sermon. 
Many of these same young people were 
registered in the school for the entire week. » 
The curriculum was broadened to include 
several new courses, and as a result the 
program had a definite appeal for every 
worker in the parish. This year the teacher 
training courses were accredited by our 
own Parish and Church School Board, and _ 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education. Forty persons did satisfactory 
work and were the happy recipients of 
credit certificates. Miss Carrie Anderson 
of Luther College and Dr. H. Grady Davis 
of Maywood Seminary were the teachers. 

The pastors had a wonderful opportunity 
for an in-filling of knowledge and spirit 
under the leadership of Dr. Wendell S. 
Dysinger of Thiel College, and the Rev. 

F. Eppling Reinartz. Many men availed, 
themselves of this rare privilege. The 
school laid strong emphasis on the mis- 
sionary program of the church, and two 
classes for women conducted by Mrs. C. E. 
Paulus and Mrs. William J. Boatman were 
supplemented by the Adult Missionary 
Hour led by Mr. Reinartz, and by “Mis- 
sionary Snapshots” given by the Rev, 
Robert H. Daube during the worship 
period. On Thursday, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, 
delegate to the Madras Conference, brought _ 
glimpses of Madras at both the morning 
and evening services. 

The Young People’s Hour was in charge _ 
of Dr. Dysinger, and he had sixty happy, 
eager and enthusiastic young Lutherans 
under the spell of his personality. The 
children’s division, or Junior Assembly as 
it is known, was again under the leader- 
ship of Miss Caroline Pieper, with Miss — 
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Charlotte Rust as her assistant. Both young 
women are specialists in child training. 
Plans are already under way for next 
year’s school. The Rev. Dr. Charles L. 
Venable of Wicker Park Church, Chicago, 
was unanimously elected to serve again 
as president of the school; the Rev. George 
J. Curran of Freeport as vice-president; 
the Rev. Robert H. Daube of Rockford, 
Tll., secretary; and the Rev. Arthur Neu- 
mann, Lake Geneva, Wis., as treasurer. 
The Rev. David R. Kabele of Wilmette is 
the dean of the school. Under the leader- 
ship of these men and with the blessing 
of God, Long Lake Summer School looks 
forward to 1940. BLANCHE GILBERT. 


CAMP AT LAKE BRERETON 


From August 13 to 20 the Manitoba Dis- 
trict Luther League of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, sponsored its 
second annual camp at Lake Brereton, 
Manitoba, Canada. Those attending re- 
turned home greatly enriched by this ex- 
perience. 

Two credit courses of the Parish and 
Church School Board, “My Life,” and “My 
Group Sessions,” were given by the Rev. 
E. G. Goos, dean of the camp. The Rev. 
G. Spohr, the Rev. C. Kleiner, Mr. E. 
Oswald, and Miss E. Hartig led discussions 
on “The Christian Attitude to—God in 
Worship; The Church; The Day of the 
Lord; His Fellowmen; The State; The 
World Situation. 

The highlight of the program was the 
study of “Humility as the Word of God 
Teaches It,’ under the leadership of the 
Rev. L. Bald. Careful study of this subject 
revealed it to be a priceless gem without 
which no true Christian can afford to be. 

The recreation program under the very 
capable leadership of Mr. George Spohr, 
and carried out in the beautiful out-of- 
doors at Lake Brereton provided many an 
enjoyable hour. Swimming, boating, hiking, 
a scavenger hunt, “cricket” baseball, vol- 
ley ball, and a picnic were the order. 

The evenings were taken up by a study 
of the. Liturgy of our United Lutheran 
Church in America, led by the Rev. E. G. 
Goos; a very interesting display and ac- 
count of the Luther League Convention 
at Long Beach, Calif., by Mr. Walter Metz, 
one of our delegates; stunt night; a talk 


_ on the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 


ica, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hartig, pres- 
ident of the Manitoba Synod, and official 
camp guest; camp improvement night, led 
by Miss Martha Ruccius; and a grand 
campfire at the lakeside. 

Each evening at sunset the campers 
gathered on the lake shore to sing their 
favorite hymns. Hymns such as “Beauti- 
ful Saviour,” “O Love That Will Not Let 
Me Go,” and “Day Is Dying in the West” 
(to mention only a few), took on additional 
splendor and beauty in the very impres- 
sive sight of God’s marvelous creation. 

For Sunday, August 20, thirty-six vis- 
itors joined the campers for their service 
of worship conducted by Mr. T. Hartig, 
and to spend the final day at camp. 

Mr. E. Oswald was general manager of 
the camp, and Miss M. Ruccius, registrar 
and treasurer. Plans for the next camp are 
already being discussed. 

ELizaBeTH E. Harrie. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
LUTHER LEAGUE 


Tue twelfth annual convention of the 
Luther League of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod was held at Camp Crockett, Rye, 
Colo., August 11-13. Inspirational ad- 
dresses by Dr. H. F. Martin, study classes, 
hikes, horseback riding, and campfires 
were features of the camp. 

The camp opened at noon, August 11, 
with a luncheon. The opening service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. C. Conradi, 
camp director, and Dr. H. F. Martin, Fre- 
mont, Nebr. The evening campfire was 
opened by an inspirational address on 
Christian Citizenship by Dr. Martin, and 
the evening program included musical 
numbers by Ruth Martin and Lucille Olson 
and a geological talk by Prof. F, C. Kessler, 

Saturday morning was spent in study 
classes, an address by Dr. Martin and the 
business session of the synodical League. 
Saturday afternoon David Weaver, the 
recreational director, conducted an inter- 
cabin tournament. Saturday evening was 
Stunt Night around the campfire. 

Sunday morning featured Sunday school, 
a Luther League hour conducted by 
Charles Veysey of Denver, at which League 
problems were discussed, and a church 
service. The Common Service was used 
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and a home altar with lighted candles 
gave the proper setting. A violin prelude 
by Ruth Martin and solos by Marilyn 
Crask and William Hover added to the 
service. Pastor Conradi was liturgist and 
Dr. Martin delivered an inspiring sermon. 

Sunday afternoon Charlotte Luby con- 
ducted a model Luther League hour and 
Mr. Conradi installed the new officers: 
Charlotte McDermon, president; Charlotte 
Luby, vice-president; Marlet Bredehorst, 
secretary; Earle Bergquist, treasurer. 

W. C. Conrant. 


GIVER OF LIFE 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


Come Holy Spirit, come today; 

Enrich our souls that they may say 
With all the hosts redeemed by Thee, 
“The Son of God hath made us free!” 


Give life to us, O Holy Ghost! 

The life that loves and serves Thee most, 
The life that’s pure and just and clean; 
The life that grows like Thee within! 


O Giver of life, hear our call; 

We plead with Thee, we plead for all: 
Deliver us from death’s embrace. 

O righteous God, show us Thy face! 


INSURANCE 


WHAT CAN 


DO FOR YOU? 


Many think of insurance only in terms of protection for their 
family in event of death. 


Most policies are taken out with that as the first consideration. 
But insurance should do more —it can send your children 
to college, pay off the mortgage, start you in business, or 
enable you to retire at 60 or 65—and give your family 
adequate protection at the same time. 


The Lutheran Mutual offers policies to meet a variety of 
needs — at minimum cost and with complete safety. Check 


the type you are interested in. 


For Lutherans Only 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


WAVERL Y 


: IOWA 


Please send me more information on your 


(J Annuity Endowments 
Savings Refund 


[] Ordinary Life Policies 
L] Educational Policies 
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People’s Groups, Choir and home circle. 


Adds New Interest to Favorite Hymns 
Written so understandingly and tenderly that you will never 
forget the stories of human triumph and tragedy that lay behind 
such hymns as “Fling Out the Banner,” “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” “When Morning Gilds the Skies,” 


and “I Would Be True.” 


Covers 400 years of sacred song from Luther to the present; 
155 Subjects, Songs, Authors and Composers, Richly Illustrated, 
beautifully bound in blue leatherette gold stamped, 88 pages, only 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money refunded. ? 

Order through your Church Supply House, Bookseller or direct. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of “The Book of Life” 
1018 SOUTH WABASH AVE., Dept. L, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request, 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit GOWNS 


Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St.. 
Greenville, Illinois. 


Bytauve-seers STUDIOS, inc. 


50 WEST (5th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 
[ sr AINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS = 


F, MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS ‘ 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS s DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 

WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 

John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalog Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


“Stories of Hymns We 


By CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M.A. | 
Stimulate a new spirit of zeal in opening fall activities with 
this inspiring work. Gives you better understanding and deeper 
love for the great hymns of the church—source of spiritual 
power. Use it for reading and study in Sunday School, Young 
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HYMN PROGRAMS 
For groups of all ages— 
Church, School, or Home. 
Dramatic presentations, 
instructive in_ content. 
Based on “Stories of 
Hymns We Love.” Intro- 
ductory price, Each 25c. 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE 


“Gracious and merciful is the Lord, 
patient, and of great goodness. Lord, we 
praise Thy compassion.” These thoughts 
sounded in the hearts of all as St. John’s 
congregation, two miles west of Campbell 
Hill, Ill., gathered Sunday, August 6, to 
celebrate their seventy-fifth birthday. The 
prayer upon the lips of all was that God 
might continue to bless this congregation 
as He has blessed them and made them 
a blessing in the seventy-five years since 
they organized. 

An overflow audience gathered to greet 
the former pastor, the Rev. John Kupfer, 
who served them for eighteen years, 1903- 
1921. Pastor Kupfer is one of the retired 
ministers living in Fremont, Nebr. It was 
a joy to hear his splendid message as he 
reminisced and told of the happiness he 
and his family experienced during the 
years spent at St. John’s. Heartfelt greet- 
ings from the many he helped in a spir- 
itual way during those days were in or- 
der, and it was a joy to talk over the 
many experiences of those years. Since 
the Rev. Frederick Freytag resigned to 
take effect August 1, the Rev. Arnold 
Kaitschuk of St. Luke’s Church, Campbell 
Hill, conducted the service and read a his- 
tory of the congregation prepared by Pas- 
tor Freytag. 

The afternoon and evening services were 
in German and English. Pastor F. W. 
Repke, a retired minister who served St. 
John’s for thirty-seven years and is living 
in Campbell Hill, conducted the service 
in the afternoon, and Pastor Carl C. Joern, 
serving the congregation at Walsh, preached 
the German sermon, and Pastor Kaitschuk 
preached in English. The evening service 
was conducted by another retired clergy- 
man, the Rev. Carl Heinrich, who served 
the church at Walsh for many years and 
is now living at Wine Hill, Ill. The Rev. 
Ernest Boening preached in German and 
the Rev. Arthur Huneke of Wine Hill in 
English. 

St. John’s Church was organized by Pas- 
tor Hornberger in 1864. He was serving 
the congregation at Wine Hill and for nine 
years supplied at St. John’s. Sixteen res- 
ident pastors have served this congrega- 
tion in these seventy-five years. During 
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this time there were 798 baptisms, 477 con- 
firmed, 171 marriages and 361 funerals 
conducted by the pastors. 7 


REFUGEE COMMITTEE 
ADDS TO STAFF 


Leopold W. Bernhardt has been added to 
the staff of the Lutheran committee which 
is serving refugees in this country. He, 
together with the Rev. Louis Sanjek, is 
assisting the Rev. Dr. Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz, secretary of the Department of Wel- 
fare of the National Lutheran Council, 
who is directing refugee work. 

Mr. Bernhardt’s particular responsibility 
will be visitation in order to establish re- 


lationships between the refugees and the ~ 


Lutheran Church. 

Following the completion of his the- 
ological training in Berlin and Zurich, Mr. 
Bernhardt attended the Biblical Seminary 
in New York and the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary. He has accepted a call 
as a missionary of the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church. 
Temporarily, however, he has been re- 
leased to the refugee committee. 

This refugee work is being supported by 
the Lutheran World Convention. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Lebanon, Pa. The first Sunday after the 
Rev. Charles P. Cressman and his wife 
returned from their trip to Long Beach, 
Calif. to attend the National ‘Luther 
League Convention, the congregation pre- 
sented them with a wedding purse of 
seventy-five dollars. 
greater surprise than when they found 
their pantry filled with all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables by the Workers, the ladies’ 
organization of the church. 

For the size of St. James’ the attendance 
at both the Bible school and the church 
services have been very good for the sum- 
mer season. 

During the week of August 14 to 19 in- 
ciusive, St. James’ had its first vacation 
Bible school. Even though it was a little 
late in the season, the pastor decided to 
conduct a school for at least a week. The 
material which was used was the first unii 
of The Children of the Church. In this 
way we both introduced this material and 
also began a vacation Bible school. 

Much to our surprise, the first morning’ 
brought out more pupils than we had ma- 
terial for and so we had to contact the 
other churches in town to obtain more 
pupils’ work sheets. We started with an 
attendance of fifty-one on Monday morn- 
ing and by Friday had a total enrollment 
of sixty-two. 

Nineteen pupils were enrolled in the 
Beginners’ Group, taught by Mrs. J. M. 
Bomberger, Mrs. J. Bechtold and Mrs. 
David Miller. For the entire week this 
group had an average attendance of six- 
teen. Twenty-four pupils were enrolled in 
the Primary group, taught by Mrs. A. 
Warfel, Mrs. P. Youse and Mrs. A. Eisen- 
hauer. The average attendance for this 
group was nineteen. The Junior group, 
taught by Mrs. Charles Cressman, Mrs. 
Frank Shirk and Mr. George Cressman, 
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' Jr., had an enrollment of nineteen pupils 


with an average attendance for the week 
of eighteen pupils. 

On Saturday a party, marking the close 
of the school, was held for all the children 
of the church. 

Sunday, October 15, St. James’ congre- 
gation will observe the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of the Bible school. 


Wichita, Kan. August 6 St. Paul’s con- 
gregation celebrated the seventeenth an- 
niversary of the installation of its pastor, 
Dr. E. E. Stauffer. On that date a forward 
step was taken by the congregation in 
the decision to secure an associate pastor. 
The Rev. Alvin D. Havekost, who for three 
years served as religious adviser and in- 
structor of Religious Education at Mid- 
land College, was invited to fill the posi- 
tion and has accepted. He will begin his 
work October 1. 

Mr. Havekost is a graduate of Midland 
College and of the Chicago Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Maywood, Ill. He has 
specialized in Religious Education for three 
summer sessions at the Divinity School at 
the University of Chicago and three years 
in Yale Divinity School, having completed 
all of the work for his Ph.D. degree with 
the exception of his thesis. Mr. Havekost 
and Mrs. Havekost are fine musicians, both 
vocally and instrumentally. 

During the past seventeen years this 
congregation has made notable progress, 
growing from a small membership to a 
confirmed membership of between 600 and 
700, and adding to their properties a parish 
house and parsonage. Within the last year 
they installed a new pipe organ and re- 
decorated the church, including the addi- 
tion of new cathedral light fixtures. The 
cost has been paid in full. With this well- 
organized and well-equipped organization 
end its staff of workers St. Paul’s is look- 
ing forward to still greater progress in this 
rapidly growing city of 120,000 population. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. S. Tapper 


widow of the late Henry H. Tapper, died 
August 14, in the eighty-first year of her life 
at the home of her daughter, Elizabeth, at 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
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Mrs. Tapper was born in Johnstown, Pa., and 
at an early age her family settled in Lancaster, 
Pa., where she became a member of Trinity 
Church. For a few years she lived with her 
son, the Rev. Andrew Tapper, in North Wales, 
Pa., but after his death she moved to Mountain 
Lakes with her daughter, who is a teacher in 
the local schools. Another daughter, Adele, 
wife of the Rev. Henry P. Wertz of Broox., 
and two grandchildren also survive. 

Mrs. Tapper was an expert art needlewoman. 
Starting at seventeen years of age to make her 
first robe for ministers, she had made seventy- 
five such robes and almost as many hand-em- 
broidered altar hangings at the time of her 
death. Her last work, not fully completed, is 
an altar hanging for the chapel at Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa. Much of the proceeds 
of this work she gave to the American Bible 
Society, for she was deeply interested in the 
work accomplished by the free distribution of 
Bibles by this Society. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Maryland 
Synod will be heid October 10 and 11 in St. 
John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md. 

Mrs. Robert J. Wright, Sec. 


The sixth biennial convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran 
co pte of New York will be held at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Fourth Avenue and Bay 
Ridge Parkway (75th Street), September 26-28 
inclusive. Communion Service, Tuesday eve- 
ning at 8.00 o’clock, the Rev. William F. Sun- 
day, Ph.D., speaker. Business sessions Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

Emily C. Herr, Sec. 


The thirty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will meet in Trinity Church, Everett, Wash., 
the Rev. H. W..Monesmith pastor, October 
17-19. Jean Pearson, Sec. 


LAYMEN’S MEETING 


A Laymen’s Banquet will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Middlebury, Ind., Monday, 
September 18, at 7.00 P. M., D. S. T. The Rev. 
G. C. Goering should be notified as to how 
many will be present for the banquet and how 
many will desire entertainment over Monday 
night, remaining for the meeting of the North- 
ern Conference Tuesday, September 19, at the 
same church. E. Weber, Pres., 

Northern Conference. 


PASTORAL RETREAT 


The annual Retreat of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton Pastoral Association will be_ held 
September 11 to 13 in St. John’s Church, Scran- 
ton, Pa. The Retreat will begin with Vespers, 
September 11, at 8.00 P. M., and end with the 
Sacrament of the Altar at 11.00 A. M., E. S. T., 
September 13. The theme will be, “The Love 
of God Manifested in the Work of the Church.” 

Pastors and interested laymen are cordially 
invited. John D. Keener, Sec. 


PASTORAL CONFERENCE 


The Pastoral Conference of the Texas Synod 
will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Kilgore, Tex., 
September 19-21. Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered September 19 at 8.00 P. M. Address 
all communications to the Rev. Carl Deithloff, 
Route 2, Goliad, Tex: Erich Petersen, Sec. 
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SELL Sunshine ine" ben 


CHRIST-HONORING GREETINGS 


New 1939 “Sunshine Line” of 
Christ-Honoring Greeting Card 
Assortments, GREATEST 
EVER! Rich, beautiful, artistic 
—sell on sight. WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE—your profits larger. 


Original Religious Line 
The “Sunshine Line” has al- 
ways been the leader in Scrip- 
ture - Text Greetings. Christ- 
honoring cards grow in favor. 
Early repeat orders indicate 
this will be a banner year for 
“Sunshine” representatives. 

Sell Our Complete Line 
Includes latest Scripture-Text 
Plaques, Mottoes, Calendars, 
Bible-Lover’s Stationery, Seals, 
Bibles, and EGERMEIER’S 
famous BIBLE STORY BOOK. 
Highest commissions. Credit 
privileges. Our large catalog 
fives full details. 

Write nearer office today. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY 


Sacramento, California Anderson, Indiana 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 


Our Missionary Unit 
Serves Foreign Missionaries 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere have 
had confidence in Wards Missionary Unit 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of quality. 
SECRETARIES and PURCHASING AGENTS 
of Foreign Missions find that our free 
catalog, with its 100,000 separate items, and 
our special quantity prices enable them to 
save money for their stations. 
MISSION BOARDS can economize by se- 
lecting hardware, paints, plumbing goods, 
electrical supplies and similar materials from 
our catalog, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Dept. L 


Export Missionary Unit Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Please send me information on Retirement Insurance for 
[]; Retirement Age 60 (_]; 65 (1). 
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PARISH EDUCATION MONTH 


C LEAFLETS PROMOTION DAY SERVICE 


: WINDS TIME ONWARD, CHRISTIAN LEARNERS 
SOUL FILM I BELIEVE By Theodore K. Finck 


Appealing tracts for distribution by mail, to be 
put in tract racks, or to be used as the pastor and 
you see fit. They are suitable for use generally at 
any time of the year. 45 cents a hundred. 
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A service containing information on Pro- 
motion Day, complete service, hymns, 
Scripture reading, prayers, and three 
alternative procedures for developing the 
service. 


8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
a’ $4.00 a hundred. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE COURSE 


Edited by Paul J. Hoh 
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THE AUGSBURG UNIFORM 
LESSON SERIES 


Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith 


NURSERY DEPARTMENT PACKET 
40 cents. 
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IN THE NURSERY (for the teacher) 


| 
$1.50 LESSON MATERIAL for Beginners’ and Primary, 


Junior, Intermediate and Senior, Young 
People’s, Adult, and Home Departments 


LITTLE VISITS WITH JESUS (for the scholar) 
50 cents a set. 
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LESSON COMMENTARY 


E $1.75. 
By Marion Poppen Athy. 


THE PARISH SCHOOL, a magazine of principles 
and methods in Christian education, published 
monthly except July and August. $1.00 a year; 
5 to one address, at 80 cents a year. 


LITERATURE for Beginners’, Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior Departments 
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CHRISTIAN YOUTH SERIES 
(TO BE PUBLISHED ABOUT NOVEMBER FIRST) Edited by Theodore K. Finck 
furnishes supplementary and weekday materials for the youth division—intermediate and senior. 


TEN-SESSION UNITS 


THIS IS MY CHURCH (Intermediate) THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN IN PUBLIC (Senior) 
By Ernestine Sammons Jones By Milton Albert Haker 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


TWELVE-SESSION UNIT 
YOUTH LEARNS TO KNOW THE CHURCH AT LARGE (Intermediate and Senior) 
By Mrs. Bernice H. Moose and F. E. Reinartz PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH SERIES 
Edited by Theodore K. Finck 


furnishes literature about every ten weeks for use in weekday church schools, vaca- 
tion church schools, and in all groups of children from four to eleven years, inclusive. 


TEN-SESSION UNITS 


have a book for the leader and work sheets for the children. There is a set for Beginners; another for 
Primary, and another for Juniors. Five of these units will be available in October. For names of 
these units, refer to our more detailed advertisements or our circulars. 


LEADER’S BOOK, 20 cents; WORK SHEETS, 10 cents; 15 at 6 cents each. 
TWELVE-SESSION UNIT 


THE CHILDREN GLIMPSE THE CHURCH AT LARGE 
By Mabel B. Fenner and F. E. Reinartz 


LEADER’S BOOK ONLY, 20 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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